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A CRITICAL STUDY, PRECEDED BY A SHORT CHAPTER 
ON FOLK-MUSIC AND NATIONALITY CONSIDERED IN 
THEIR RELATIONS TO ART-MUSIC. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(Concluded from page 114). 


THE concerto, Op. 16, for pianoforte and orchestra, is 
the most successful display in the larger forms of Grieg’s 
mannerism. It presents a strange mingling of the pa- 
thetic with the grotesque. In deportment and style 
nothing can be more unlike classical dignity and develop- 
ment of thought. But everything is so spirited and 
novel in character that the composer carries us away with 
him, at least in the first movement. Moreover, the nature 
of the concerto form bears this kind of matter and treat- 
ment better than a sonata for one or two instruments or 
a string quartett. Considering what I have to say, and 
the time and space in which it has to be said, I must 
abstain from entering on a criticism of this work, although 
the task is attractive, and many beauties and faults pre- 
sent themselves to the mind for admiration and discussion. 
Here, however, are a few jottings from it. The reader 
= easily guess the reason why No. 14, a, 4, ¢, d, are set 
own. 





The following illustrations will exemplify better than 
any of the foregoing the prickly nature of Grieg’s music. 
And let it be remembered they are not the only instances 
to be found in the concerto ; others just as representative 
might be quoted. With regard to No. 14, a, I may re- 
mark that the composer is rather fond of harmonic com- 
binations with the diminished third, a/as diminished 
tenth ; they are to be found in several pieces—-to give one 
example, in the third number of “Aus dem Volksleben,” 
bars 6, 7, &c. (A, Dit, F). ' 




































































Although I said at the commencement of this chapter 
that I would confine myself to the consideration of some 
of the pianoforte works, I shall not leave the other works 
altogether unnoticed. First then the quartet, Op. 27, 
claims our attention. A glance at the score shows us that 
the composer either does not know how to use the medium 
which he has chosen for the interpretation of his thoughts, 
or that he misconceives its nature. The quartet and 
orchestral styles may be respectively compared to en- 
graving and painting. Now Grieg tries, as it were, to 
produce with the burin the effects of the brush. He 
neglects line where line is all-important. Moreover, the 
work is poor in thoughts, and superabounds in mere 
playing with sounds. A narrow-minded, exclusive nation+ 
alism makes itself too conspicuous. On the very threshold, 
in the introductory bars, we are met by the following 
phrase, an allusion to the second subject :— 


(No. 16.) 








The whole movement is full of this phrase, and closes with 
it. The last movement likewise begins and closes with 
it. The progression reappears in the third movement 
rhythmically altered, and as a descending minor second 
and major third. For the comfort of well-balanced 
minds I may say that it is not altogether absent from the 
second movement. I cannot resist the temptation to 
quote the beginning of the A//egro. 
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The quartet consists of (1) A//egro molto agitato, pre- 
ceded by a short introduction, Un poco andante; (2) 
Romance, Andantino; (3) Intermezzo, Allegro molto 


marcato; (4) Finale, Presto al saltarello, with a short . 
introduction, Lento. Let nobody expect anything Italian 
in the last movement. It is Northern—nay, even hyper- 
borean. This movement furnishes some excellent ex- 
amples of how not to write string quartets ; but want of 
space forbids—well, you know the oft-told tale. After 
reading the score I have, respecting this quartet, come 
to the same conclusion at which a Leipzig critic arrived 
after hearing it: “The ideas in the sonata (Op. 13) as 
well as in the quartet do not unfold themselves organi- 
cally, nor are they organically evolved from a few 
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principal motives, but are joined. together like mosaic- 
work. This is a cardinal fault of the composers of the 
present day. Grieg gives us beautiful melodic thoughts, 
but they appear, especially in the quartet, somewhat 
rhapsodical ; indeed, so much does it differ from the poly- 
phonous quartet style that it deserved rather the name of 
rhapsody.” 

In his songs, which testify to a diligent and profitable 
study of folk-music, Grieg seems to aim above all at sim- 
plicity of melody and form. They do not surprise by 
psychological revelations, or move deeply by intensity of 
passion, but they are truly melodious, eminently szagad/e, 
popular in the best sense of the word. Grieg is par- 
ticularly successful in hitting off the right ballad -tone. 
Although none of the songs equal the best of his instru- 
mental pieces, they constitute an important and, let me 
add, very characteristic portion of the composer’s artistic 
work. In them Grieg is indeed national, but without 
obtrusiveness and wearisome monotony. 

My two last quotations shall be from the songs; they 
illustrate two peculiarities of the Norwegian’s music which 
I have not yet done justice to. In No. 18, a, we have the 
unsatisfied yearning major seventh; in No. 18, 4, the 
forlorn minor seventh. Between these floating auxiliary 
notes and the secondary chords of the seventh with the 
veiled minor third there exists an emotional kinship, 
which we will symbolise by the misty atmosphere of the 
North. 


(No. 28.) 
































Being desirous to say something about Grieg’s .choral 
compositions, and not having had the opportunity of 
acquainting myself with any of them, I must confine my- 
self to a brief report of what I have heard regarding the 
Norwegian’s “ Vor der Klosterpforte,” a composition in 
the ballad form for two solo voices (soprano and alto) and 
women’s chorus. The first three verses of the poem are set 
to almost identical music; the different setting of the 
fourth verse is consequently so much the more effective. 
The part of the questioning “ abbess” is assigned to the 
alto solo, that of the “poor maiden from a foreign 
country” to the soprano solo. One critic remarks that 
the composer did not adequately render the culminating 
point of the complaint. A friend of mine, whose judg- 
ment I value highly, writes to me :—“ I found the piece 
exceedingly charming, and hold it to be an enrichment of 
this branch of musical literature.” 

The foregoing considerations lead to the following con- 
clusion. Amidst so much that is “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought,” »échaufé, or wholly inane, in the 
productions of our time, the better works of Grieg, out of 
which speak natural feeling, pleasant humour and viva- 
city, appear like fresh oases in a desert. Grieg was born 
a musician, but the faculty with which he was endowed is 
of limited compass. He cannot be placed by the side of 
the great classical masters, nor is he the equal of a 
Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, or Raff, and in intellectual power 
and technical mastery he is surpassed even by many com- 
posers of his own generation. Grandeur and depth of 
thought and passion seem to be denied to him, and the 
elaboration, connection, and combination of thoughts are, 
certainly not his strong points. But a work may be 
beautiful and truly artistic without being written in a 


strictly logical style ; even in the larger forms a looser— 
what we may call a novelistic—treatment has its razson 
@étre. What, therefore, the lover of music regrets with 
regard to the Norwegian composer is, not his lack of sub- 
lime qualities, but that he makes no better use of those 
he possesses. Grieg is not a progressive artist ; on the 
contrary, he is growing poorer in thought and more man- 
nered in expression. At times one is tempted to think 
that, although now in the strength of his manhood, he has 
written himself out. This false impression we should not 
receive if, instead of running after a spurious originality, 
the composer had followed the dictates of his heart and 
genius. Grieg wished to be national, and it was a praise- 
worthy ambition ; but instead of trimming a foreign art 
with the peculiarities of Northern folk-music, he should 
have endeavoured to imbue his compositions as far as in 
him lay with the spirit of his nationality. Grieg thinks 
so much on the dress and other unessential externals, that 
he forgets and neglects the in-dwelling body and soul. 
By all means let the artist study the beautiful, unsophis- 
ticated expression of a people’s joys and sorrows, but let 
him also remember that the subtler distinctions, and the 
wider range of thought and feeling with which the artist 
has to deal, require a more perfect instrument than folk- 
music does, and that the simple beauty of folk-music if 
bodily transplanted into larger art-frames is destroyed. 
Not all the ballads of the peoples that have lived since 
the creation heaped together will produce a “ Paradise 
Lost,” a “ Hamlet,” nor will the most faithful imitation of 
dress and scenery produce a historical picture. This 
holds, of course, also good with musical works. But 
although Grieg’s mania for nationalism stifles the better 
impulses of his genius, so that his later works do not 
fulfil the promise of his earlier ones, his achievements are 
such as to secure for him the gratitude of all true lovers 
of music, and an honourable place among his contem- 
poraries. 








A CRITICAL COMMENTARY ON THE PIANO- 
FORTE WORKS OF FREDERIC CHOPIN, 
By FR. NIECKS. 

(Continued from page 120.) 

PASSING over Op. 12 for the present, we will turn our 
attention to four earlier works for pianoforte and orchestra 
—Op. 13, Grande Fantaisie sur des Airs polonais, in A ; 
Op. 14, Krakowiak, Grand Rondeau de Concert, in F; 
Op. 21, Concerto in F minor ; Op. 11, Concerto in E minor 
—which were composed before Chopin left Poland in the 
autumn of 1830, It is significant that after the composi- 
tion of the E minor concerto Chopin made only one other 
use of the orchestra, namely, in the Polonaise of his Op. 
22, Polonaise,'précédée d’un Andante spianato. It is also 
noteworthy that whilst previous to 1831 the composer pro- 
duced in the space of-.two years a sonata, a trio, and two 
concertos, the works in the larger forms of the following 
twenty-eight years were limited to Op. 35, Sonata in B flat 
minor ; Op. 46, Allegro de Concert ; Op. 58, Sonata in B 
minor; and Op. 65, Sonata in G minor for pianoforte and 
violoncello, Chopin’s earlier works were tentative—his 
ambition aimed high and in many directions ; but having 
found the limits of his genius, and the true sphere of his 
activity, he wisely abstained from obstinately attempting 
what was beyond his reach, and reserved his strength for 
that in which-he could excel. What influence did Chopin’s 
want of success as a popular virtuoso, a function for which 
his physical and mental constitution unfitted him, exercise 


is indeterminable, but the existence of the influence wi 





upon his career asacomposer? The quantity and it 


hardly be denied, and ought to be taken into account. 
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When Chopin wrote the Fantasia and the Krakowiak of 
which we are now going to speak—pieces contrived by 
the virtuoso for the display of his peculiar powers— 
experience had yet to reveal to him what his mission was. 
I use the word “contrive” intentionally, because poetical 
conception is out of the question. “ About things on which 
the public thinks long, it commonly attains to think right.” 
Well, the public has had nearly fifty years to think about 
this matter, and seems to have come to the conclusion 
that it is hardly worth while to trouble one’s self much 
about it. Let us, therefore, not be too hard upon the 
critics who did not at once greet Chopin as a composer by 
the grace of God. If our acquaintance with Chopin were 
to begin with these and similar productions, it may be 
doubted if, even in the present state of the musical art, we 
should fully recognise his merits in this incipient stage. 
The Fantasia, sketched, according to Karasowski, as early 
as 1828, was played by the composer at a concert given by 
him in Warsaw in 1830. Of the other work, the Krako- 
wiak, we read in a letter of Chopin’s to his friend Titus 
Woyciechowski, of Dec. 27, 1828:—“ The score of the 
Rondo & la Krakowiak is finished.” In August, 1829, he 
played it at his second concert in Vienna, when it was 
received with great applause. “All professional musicians, 
from Capellmeister Lachner down to the pianoforte tuner, 
praised it,” writes Chopin. 

Op. 13, the Grande Fantaisie sur des Airs polonais, 
dedicated to J. P. Pixis, consists of a highly ornate intro- 
duction (/argo non troppo) ; the air “ Juz’ Miesiac Zaszedt,” 
with variations ; a theme by Charles Kurpinski, likewise 
variated ; and, as a wind-up, a Kujawiak, a dance in # time, 
which derives its name from Kujawia, a district of Poland, 
situated on the left bank of the Vistula, the greater 
part of which is now incorporated with Prussia. The 
airy first variation suggests the Bergeuse (Op. 57); the 
second contains only ineffective arabesques (No. 9, @), 
which, however, throw light upon Chopin’s technical 
studies and tendencies ; the arpeggios that follow, on the 
other hand, are as effective as they are Chopinesque. The 
lento quasi adagio, the first variation on Kurpinski’s 
theme, is one of the prettiest things in the piece, and in 
the subsequent parts we meet again with some noteworthy 
arpeggios (No. 9, 4, ¢, @). 









































Op. 14, Krakowiak, Grand Rondeau de Concert, with 
orchestral accompaniment, has, owing to its form, a less 
motley character than the preceding work, but otherwise 
is nearly of the same value and nature. After an in- 
troduction (andante quasi allegretto and allegro molto), 
partly idyllic, partly the reverse—described by the com- 
poser as having “as funny an appearance as himself in his 
“ Flausch”’. (a long winter-coat, his biographer explains)— 
begins the rondo (2 time), the themes of which are in the 
style of the Krakowiak, a dance that owes its origin to 
the Cracow country. The rondo overflows with joyous- 
ness: now the notes run at random hither and thither, 
now tumble about, head over heels, now surge in bold 
arpeggios, now skip from octave to octave, now trip along 
in chromatics, now vent their unrestrained gamesomeness 
in the most extravagant capers. But all is not gold that 
glitters, nor does everything here glitter—the orchestra, of 
which more will be said when I discuss the concertos, 
least of all, Of motion and spirit, however, there is 
enough and to spare. 

In many respects, these works leave much to be desired. 
The connection of parts, for instance, is anything but 
masterly. To mention only a few points: look at the 
transition from the introduction to the air, and from the 
variations of Kurpinski’s theme to the Kujawiak (in the 
Fantasia). The purely virtuosic character is another 
weakness. Nevertheless, they are interesting in many 
ways. For one thing, they show us Chopin’s style in a 
state of fermentation. If you compare these works with 
those composed after this clearing process had taken place, 
you will find that some of the ingredients have been 
secreted. Indeed, these pieces ought to be regarded rather 
as depositories of raw material and preparatory studies 
than as inspired works of art, being not unlike artists’ 
note and sketch books : a collection of hands, legs, heads, 
trunks of trees, bits of scenery, and all sorts of odds and 
ends in a more or less unfinished, incomplete, and soulless 
condition. If the curious reader keeps this in mind, he 
will be saved from some disappointment. 

In the letters to his friend Titus Woyciechowski, Chopin 
mentions his concertos repeatedly, and thus we learn 
something of the composer’s travails, the time of the 
births of his offspring, and the parent’s opinion concerning 
them. The first notice appears in a letter of his, dated 
Oct. 3, 1829:—“In thought with this lovely being [Con- 
stantia Gladkowska, a lady who soon after made her first 
appearance as a singer on the Warsaw stage, and with 
whom our friend was over head and ears in love] I com- 
posed the adagio of my newconcerto.” Karasowski adds 
to this a note, and says that the E minor concerto is 
referred to. The word “new” gives to this suggestion 
the appearance of probability. But unless Karasowski 
has some further da¢a which confirm his statement, it is, . 
I think, more likely that Chopin speaks of the concerto in 
F minor. I mention this merely ex Jassant, as the matter 
is of no importance ; moreover, the reader will judge for 
himself after reading the following extracts. Oct. 20, 
1829 :—“‘ Elsner [Chopin’s teacher] has praised the adagio 
of my concerto. He says there is much in it that is new. 
As to the rondo, I will not hear anything about it yet, for 
Iam myself not yet satisfied with it. I wonder if I shall 
complete the work when I come back” [from a visit to 
Posen]. This last notice must refer to the concerto in F 
minor. Nov. 14, 1829 :—‘“ My occupations, and above 
all my concerto, which is still impatiently waiting for its 
finale, have forced me to take leave of this paradise” [the 
country-seat of Prince Radziwill]. On March 27, 1830, 
Chopin informs his friend of the success of the two con- 
certs given by him that month in Warsaw. An item in 
the programmes of both of these concerts was the con- 
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certo in F minor, which bears the ofus number 21, and is 
called on the title-page “second concerto.” “The first 
allegro of the F minor concerto (which was not intelligible 
to all) received the reward of a “bravo,” but this was 
done, I believe, merely because the audience wished to 
show that they understood and knew how to appreciate 
serious music. There are in all countries people enough 
who like to assume the air of connoisseurs. The adagio 
and rondo made a very greatimpression. After the latter 
the applause and bravo came from the heart.” March 27, 
1830 :—“I hope to finish the allegro of the second con- 
certo [z.¢., the one in E minor] before the holidays.” 
April 10, 1830:—“As regards my third concert which 
people expect me to give, it will not take place yet, but 
only shortly before my departure [for Vienna] ; I intend 
to play the new concerto, which is not yet finished.” 
May 15, 1830 :—“ The rondo for my concerto is not yet 
finished, because the right inspired frame of mind has 
always been wanting. If I have only the allegro and 
adagio completely finished I shall be without anxiety 
about the finale. The adagio is in E major, and depicts a 
romantic, calm, and partly melancholy mood. It is 
intended to convey the impression which one receives 
when the eye rests on a beloved landscape that calls up in 
one’s soul beautiful memories—for instance, on a fine moon- 
lit spring night. I have written violins with mutes as an 
accompaniment to it. I wonder whether this will have a 
good effect or not? Well, time will tell.” After several 
notices of intended partial rehearsals, Chopin writes on 
Sept. 22, 1830 :—“I rehearse to-day with the whole or- 
chestra (trumpets and drums excepted) my second con- 
certo , I have still to provide the desks and 
mutes, which I had yesterday quite forgotten ; without 
them the adagio would be completely insignificant, and its 
success doubtful. The rondo is effective, the first allegro 
vigorous. Cursed self-love!” At last, on Oct. 11, 1830, 
the concerto was heard in public at the composer’s third 
and last concert in Warsaw, soon after which he ieft 
Poland, and never saw it again. 

Chopin, says Liszt, wrote beautiful concertos and fine 
sonatas, but it is not difficult to perceive in these pro- 
ductions plus de volonté que d’inspiration. As for his 
inspiration, it was impérieuse, fantasque, irréfléchie; ses 
allures ne pouvaient étre que libres. Liszt believes that 
Chopin “ did violence to his genius every time he sought to 
fetter it by rules, classifications, and an arrangement 
that were not his own, and could not accord with the 
exigencies of his spirit, which was one of those whose 
grace displays itself especially where it seems to drift 
along. The classical attempts of Chopin nevertheless 
shine by a rare refinement of style. They contain 
passages of great interest, parts of surprising grandeur.” 
Should fault be found with Liszt’s acute, and briefly 
as well as clearly expressed judgment of Chopin’s 
works in the larger forms, and another judge be appealed 
to, I do not think he would overrule the finding of his 
confrére. Chopin had not the power of reducing multi- 
age to unity, of evolving the manifold from the simple. 


e could not grasp and hold the threads of thought" 


which he found flitting in his mind, and weave them into 
strong complex webs ; he snatched them up one by one, 
tied them together, and either knit them into light fabrics, 
or wound them merely into skeins. Being deficient in 
logical reasoning, if I may say so, and far-seeing, clear- 
seeing comprehension, a successful cultivation of the 
larger forms was impossible. Among them, however, the 
form of the concerto was perhaps less fitted to the 
2° wag! of the composer than that of the sonata or any 
other kind of chamber-music. For the nature of his 
material, and the style of his ornamentation, accord little 








with the size of such a structure and the orchestral frame. 
And then are not these confessions of intimate experiences, 
these moonlight sentimentalities, these listless dreams, &c., 
out of place in the gas-light glare of concert-rooms, 
crowded with audiences attracted as much, if not more, 
by idle curiosity and vain folly as by love of art and 
humanity ? 

The concerto is the least perfect species of the sonata 
genus ; practical; not ideal reasons have determined its 
form, which owes its distinctive features to the calcula- 
tions of the virtuoso, not to the inspiration of the creative 
artist. Romanticism does not take kindly to it. Since 
Beethoven the form has been often modified. The long 
introductory ¢u¢ti especially has been often omitted or cut 
short. That Chopin did not do so was a fatal mistake, but 
need not surprise us at his time of life and the then stage 
of the musical art. I call the mistake fatal because 
writing for the orchestra was Chopin’s weakest point. 
Indeed, all his originality is gone as soon as he writes for 
any instrument but the pianoforte. The commencement 
of the pianoforte after a ¢uéti is always like the opening 
of a beautiful vista after a long walk through dreary 
scenery, and every new entry of the orchestra precipitates 
you from the beautiful regions of imagination to the joyless 
deserts of the actual. Chopin’s concertos have been re- 
scored, and are said to have gained in the process. 
This may be, but it cannot change the vital fault which 
lies in the conception. A musician may have mastered 
the mechanical trick of instrumentation, and yet his 
works may not be at heart orchestral. Instrumentation 
ought to be more than something that at will can be 
added or withheld ; it ought to be the appropriate ex- 
pression of something that appertains to the thought. 
The fact is, Chopin could not think for the orchestra, his 
thoughts took always the ferm of the pianoforte language ; 
his thinking became paralysed when he made use of 
another medium. 

All this may be said against Chopin’s concertos. Yet 
such is the charm, loveliness, delicacy, elegance, and 
brilliancy of the details, that one again and again forgets 
and forgives the shortcomings of the whole. 

The F minor Concerto, Op. 21 (Vol. II., page 333 of 
Messrs. Augener and Co.’s edition), dedicated to Mme. la 
Comtesse Delphine Potocka, opens with a /éfi of about 
seventy bars. When after this the pianoforte interrupts 
the orchestra impatiently, and then takes up the first 
subject, it is as if we were transported into another world, 
and breathed a purer atmosphere. First, there are some 
questions and expostulations, then the composer unfolds a 
tale full of sweet melancholy in a strain of lovely, tenderly 
intertwined melody (No. 10, a). With what inimitable 
grace he winds those delicate garlands around the 
members of his melodic structure! How light and airy 
the base on which it rests! But the contemplation of his 
grief makes him fret and fume. In the second subject 
he protests the truthfulness and devotion of his heart, 
and concludes with a passage, half upbraiding, half be- 
seeching, which is quite bewitching in its eloquent per- 
suasiveness (No. 10, 6). 


(No, to.) 
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Thus far, from the entrance of the pianoforte all was 
irreproachable. How charming if Chopin had allowed 
himself to drift on the current of his fancy, and had left 
rules, classifications, &c.,to others ! But no, he had made 
up his mind to write a concerto, and must now put his 
hand to the rudder, and have done with idle dreaming, 
at least for the present—unaware, alas! that the idle 
dreamings of some people are worth more than their 
serious efforts. Well, what is unpoetically called the 
working-out section—to call it free fantasia in this in- 
stance would be mockery—reminds me of Goethe’s 
Zauberlehriing, who said to himself in the absence of his 
master, “I noted his words, works, and procedure, and 
with strength of mind I also shall do wonders.” How the 
apprentice conjured up the spirits, and made them do his 
bidding ; how afterwards he found he had forgotten the 
formula with which to stop and banish them, and what 
were the consequent sad results, the reader will, no doubt, 
remember. The customary repetition of the first section 
of the movement calls for no remark. Liszt cites the 
second movement (/arghetto, A flat major) of this work as 
a specimen of the morceaux d’une surprenante grandeur 
to be found in Chopin’s concertos, and mentions that the 
composer had a marked predilection for it, delighting in 
frequently playing it. The beautiful deep-toned, love- 
laden cantilena, which is profusely and exquisitely orna- 
mented in Chopin’s characteristic style, is interrupted by 
a very impressive recitative of some length, after which the 
cantilena is heard again. But criticism had better’ be 
silent, and listen here attentively. And how shall I describe 
the last movement (allegro vivace, F minor, ~)—its 
feminine softness and rounded contours, its graceful 
gyrating, dance-like motions, its sprightliness and frolic- 
someness? Unless I quote the whole movement, I feel I 
cannot do justice to it. The exquisite ease and grace, the 
subtle spirit that breathes through this movement, defy 
description, and, more, defy the attempts of most performers 
to reproduce the original. He who ventures to interpret 
Chopin ought to have a soul strung with chords which the 
qualia breath of feeling sets in vibration, and a body of 
such a delicate and supple organisation as to echo with 
equal readiness the music of the soul. In short, the 
listener is carried away in this movement from one lovely 
picture to another, and no time is left him to reflect and 
make objections with reference to the whole. 

The Concerto in E minor, Op. 11 (Vol. I., p. 155 of 
Messrs. Augener and Co.’s edition), dedicated to Mr. Fréd. 
Kalkbrenner, shows more of vo/on/é and less of inspiration 
than the one in F minor. One can almost read in it the 
words of the composer, “If I have only the allegro and 
the adagio completel finished, I shall be in no anxiety 
about the finale.” The elongated form of the first move- 
ment—the introductory ¢w/#z alone extends to 138 bars— 
compares disadvantageously with the greater compactness 





of the corresponding movement in the F minor concerto, 
and makes still more sensible the monotony resulting from 
the key relation of the constituent parts, the tonic being 
the same in both subjects. The scheme is this :—First 
subject in E minor, second subject in E major, working-out 
section in C major, and leading through various keys to 
the return of the first subject in E minor and second 
subject in G major, after which follows a close in E minor. 
The tonic is not relieved till the commencement of the 
working-out section. The re-entrance of the second 
subject brings at last something of a contrast. How 
little Chopin understood the importance or the handling 
of those powerful levers, key-relation and contrast, may 
also be observed in the sonata Op. 4, where the last 
movement brings the first subject in C minor, and the 
second in G minor. Here the composer preserves the 
same mode (minor), there the same tonic, the result being 
nearly the same in both instances. But, it may be asked, 
was not this languid monotony which results from the 
employment of these means just what Chopin intended ? 
The only reply that can be made to this otherwise un- 
answerable objection is, so much the worse for the artist’s 
art if he had such intentions. Chopin’s description 
of the adagio quoted above—remember the beloved 
landscape, the beautiful memories, the moonlit spring 
night, and the muted violins—hits off its character 
admirably. Although Chopin himself designates the 
first allegro as “ vigorous”—which in some passages, at 
least from the composer’s stand-point, we may admit it to 
be—the fundamental mood of this movement is one 
closely allied to that which he says is to be expressed in 
the adagio. Look at the first movement, and judge 
whether there are not in it more pale moonlight reveries 
than fresh morning thoughts. Indeed the latter, if not 
wholly absent, are confined to the introductory bars of 
the first subject, and some passage-work. Still the move- 
ment is certainly not without beauty, although the themes 
appear somewhat bloodless, and the passages are less 
brilliant and piquant than those in the F minor concerto. 
Exquisite softness and tenderness distinguish the melo- 
dious parts, and Chopin’s peculiar coaxing tone is heard 
in the semiquaver passage marked /franguillo (Vol. L., 
p. 159, of Messrs. Augener and Co.’s edition) of the first 
subject. The least palatable portion of the movement is 
the working-out section. The pianoforte part therein 
reminds one too much of a study, without having the 
beauty of Chopin’s compositions thus entitled ; and the 
orchestra amuses itself meanwhile with reminiscences of 
the principal motives. Chopin’s procedure in this and 
similar cases is pretty much the same (F minor concerto, 
Krakowiak, &c.), and recalls to my mind—may the manes 
of the composer forgive me—a malicious remark of 
Rellstab’s. Speaking of the introduction to the varia- 
tions, Op. 2, he says: “The composer pretends to be 
going to work out the theme.” It is curious, and sad 
at the same time, to behold with what distinction 
ae treats the bassoon, and how he is repaid with 
mocking ingratitude. But enough of the orchestral 
rabble. The adagio is very fine in its way, but such is its 
cloying sweetness that one longs for something bracing 
and active. This desire the composer satisfies only 
partially in the last movement (rondo—vivace, 3, E major) 
Nevertheless he succeeds in putting us in good humour by 
his gaiety, pretty ways, and tricksy surprises (for instance, 
the modulations from E major to E flat major, and back 
again to E major, p. 197, bars 1—9). We seem, however, 
rather to look on the play of famtocciné than the doings 
of men ; in short, we feel here what we have felt more or 
less strongly throughout the whole work — there is less 
intensity of life, and consequently less of human interest, 
in this than in the F minor concerto. 
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In considering these concertos one cannot help exclaim- 
ing, What a pity that Chopin should have set so many 
beautiful thoughts and fancies in such a frame and thereby 
marred them! They contain passages which are not 
surpassed in any of his most perfect compositions, yet 
among them these concertos cannot be reckoned. It is 
difficult to class them among concerto literature. The 
loveliness, brilliancy, and piquancy of the details bribe us 
to overlook, and by dazzling us even prevent us from 
seeing, the formal shortcomings of the whole. But be 
their shortcomings ever so great and many, who would 
dispense with these works? Therefore, let us be thankful, 
and enjoy them without much grumbling. 

Almost all my remarks on the concertos run counter 
to those made by W. v. Lenz. The F minor concerto he 
holds to be an unintetesting work, immature and frag- 
mentary in plan, and, excepting some delicate ornamenta- 
tion, without originality. Nay, he goes even so far as to say 
that the passage-work is of the usual kind met with in the 
compositions of Hummel and his successors, and that the 
cantilena in the larghetto is in the zejune style of Hummel ; 
the last movement also receives but scanty and qualified 
praise. On the other hand, he raves about the E minor con- 
certo, confining himself, however, to the first movement. 
The second movement he calls a “tiresome nocturne,” the 
rondo “a Hummel.” A tincture of classical soberness and 
self-possession in the first movement explains Lenz’s ad- 
miration of this composition, but I fail to understand the 
rest of his predilections and critical utterances. 

Rondeau, Op. 16, in E flat major ; dedicated to Mlle. Caro- 
line Hartmann. The spirit, the form, and certain tech- 
nical peculiarities of this piece, seem to me to warrant the 
supposition that it belongs to a time previous to Chopin’s 
arrival in Paris, which took place in the autumn of 1831. 
It is always hazardous to judge works of art from internal 
evidence ; with Chopin it is particularly difficult, seeing 
what a strange medley of unequal compositions he wrote 
—for instance, in the years 1829 and 1830. Careless play 
and serene idyllic scenes, such as we find not unfrequently 
in his earlier works, and in the principal subject of this 
rondo, disappear in the later ones, where the nimble skips 
and twirls, if ‘at all employed, assume a more important 
aspect and do more serious business. The rondo form is 
not very exacting as to unity of character and design, yet 
it would appear to have been too much sofor Chopin. By 
a process of adding one thing to another, and by repeat- 
ing some of these things, the composer obtains in the end 
a work of considerable length. Look at the mosaic which 
follows the song-like, popular rather than aristocratic, 
A flat major subject (page 282, &c., of Messrs. Augener and 
Co.’s edition). But I must not begin at the end, nor in 
the middle either. The rondo is preceded by an intro- 
duction, one might say, 2 stilo drammatico, it opens with 
a pathetic strain, then comes a vecttativo a tempo in which 
the composer collects electricity, and forthwith it begins 
to thunder in a 2% mosso; we may assume that in the 
meno mosso the clouds disperse and the sun reappears, 
after which the games may begin (rondo). But let it not 
be supposed that all is lightsome play; there are also 
passages of deeper import (page 278, bar 17, &c.). More- 
over, though the rondo does not on the whole edify me, I 
admit that it is not wanting in esprz¢, and contains much 
that is brilliant, pretty, &c. &c. By-the-by, how much 
may Paganini have influenced Chopin? 

Variations brillantes sur le Rondeau favori, “Je vends 
des Scapulaires,” de Ludovic de Hérold et Halévy, Op. 12, 
B flat major ; dedicated to Mlle. Emma Harsford. In 
1834 Halévy completed the opera Ludovic, which Hérold, 
who died on Jan. 19, 1833, had left unfinished. This 
enables us to determine approximately the time when the 


variations were written. There is less of Chopin’s nation- 
ality and individuality in this than in any other work of his. 
In the contemplation of his subject he seems to forget his 
own personality. The French element in his blood is in the 
ascendant. Noheart-sick wailing, no indignant outbreaks 
here. But his grace and elegance are visible in every part 
of the piece: in the simple, flowing first variation ; in the 
playful, tripping second ; in the schmdrmerisch melodious 
third ; in the merry, swinging fourth, and the sparkling 
finale. In short, these variations are exceedingly pleasing. 

Trois Nocturnes, Op. 15, F major, F sharp major, and G 
minor ; dedicated to Ferdinand Hiller. They show a higher 
degree of independence and poetic power than the first 
set, Op. 9. The third, in G minor, is the finest of the 
three. The words /anguido e rubato describe well the 
wavering passiveness of the first portion of the nocturne, 
which finds its expression in the indecision of the melodic 
progressions, harmonies, and modulations. Starting from 
G minor, the first section with its digressions to D minor, 
B flat major, &c., arrives at last at C sharp major, a solitary 
C sharp metamorphosed into D flat, then glides down to 
C natural, whereupon the second section begins. It is 
marked rve/igioso, and may be designated as a trustful 
prayer productive of calm and comfort. The form of this 
nocturne differs from that of the other two, as the first 
section does not return after the second. The nocturnes 
in F major and F sharp major are more passionate than 
the one we just now considered, at least in the middle sec- 
tion, which in both introduces another /empo. The serene, 
tender andante in F major, always sweet, and here and 
there with touches of delicate playfulness, is interrupted 
by thoughts of impetuous defiance, that give way to sobs 
and sighs, start up again with equal violence, and at last 
die away into the first sweet tenderserenity. The contrast 
between the languid dreaming and the fiery upstarting is 
striking and effective, and the practical musician, as well 
as the zesthetical student, will do well to examine by what 
means these various effects are produced. In the second 
nocturne, F sharp major, the brightness and warmth of the 
world without have penetrated into the world within, The 
fioriture flit about lightly like gossamer threads (No. 11). 
The sweetly sad longing of the first section becomes 
more disquieting in the doppio movimento, but the bene- 
ficent influence of the sun never quite loses its power, and 
after a little there is a relapse into the calmer mood, with 
a close like a hazy distance on a summer day. 
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Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 17, B flat major, E minor, A flat 
major, A minor; dedicated to Mme. Lina Freppa. The 
genre has been created by Chopin. We may say that the 
genre est petit, but we cannot deny that the man is grand 
dans son genre. The emotional contents of these trifles 
—trifles if we only consider their size—are really stupen- 
dous, In the first number we meet for the first time with 
the martial, chivalrous element which distinguishes the 
Polish character. The three first parts are bold and glit- 
tering, but not without regretful backward glances ; in the 
last part the piquant melody and the strongly marked 
rhythm picture to us the graceful motions of the dancers, 
and suggest the clashing of spurs and the striking of heels 
against the ground. _ The second Mazurka might be called 
“the request.” All the arts of persuasion are tried, from 
the pathetic to the playful, and a vein of longing, not 
unmixed with sadness, runs through the whole, or rather 
forms the basis of it. The tender commencement of the 
second part is followed, as it were, by the several times 
repeated questions, Yes? No? Bright sunshine? Dark 
clouds? But there comes no answer, and the poor wretch 
has to begin anew. A helpless, questioning uncertainty 
and indecision characterise the third mazurka. Fora 
while the composer gives way (first six bars of the second 
part) to anger, and speaks in a defiant tone, but he per- 
ceives the unprofitableness of it. Syncopations, suspen- 
sions, and chromatic passing notes, form here the com- 
poser’s chief stock-in-trade, displacement of everything in 
melody, harmony, and rhythm, is the rule. The result is 
undeniably original. Nobody did anything like this before 
Chopin, and, as far as I know, nobody has given to the 
world an equally minute and distinct representation of the 
same intimate emotional experiences. My last remarks 
hold good with the fourth mazurka, which is bleak and joy- 
less till, with the entrance of A major, a fairer prospect is 
opened. But those jarring tones (page 300, bars 7 and 8) 
wake the dreamer pitilessly. ‘The commencement of the 
mazurka, as well as the close on the chord of the sixth 
(No. 12, a), the chromatic glidings of the harmonies, the 
strange twirls and skips (No. 12, 4), give a weird character 
to this piece. 


(No. 12.) 
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Grande Valse brillante, E flat major, Op. 18 ; dedicated 
to Mile. Laura Harsford. This is not a poem, not a 
revelation of the inner man, as most of Chopin’s pieces 
are, but purely and simply a dance. As such, however, 
it deserves all praise. It is lively, at times even 
boisterous, and has a wonderful effect upon our ‘muscles. 
Action, action, action! Still, whatever Chopin does, he, 
like every one who is so at heart, remains a gentleman. 


Bolero, Op. 19, C major ; dedicated to Mme. la Com- 
tesse E.de Flahault. Surely the Polish nationality is 
here more strongly pronounced than the Spanish. We 
get a subjective view of the latter through Polish spec- 
tacles. If we take away the characteristic rhythm of 
some passages, with its associations of castanets, what 
remains there of Spain? Indeed, I am often reminded of 
mazurkas and polonaises, and in one passage of noc- 
turnes. The Bolero proper is preceded by a whirling 
allegro molto and a coquettish, attractive id Jento. 
The introductory movements I like almost better than 
anything that follows. As to the Bolero, it is a salon piece, 
not one of Chopin’s best, but not without its beauties. 
The distribution of keys may here, as elsewhere in the 
composer’s works, be recommended to the attention of the 
musician, although not always for imitation. Eines schickz 
sich nicht fiir Alle. 

Premier Scherzo, Op. 20, B minor ; dedicated to Mr. J. 
Albrecht. Did ever composer begin like Chopin here ?— 
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Is this not like a shriek of despair? and what follows, be- 
wildered efforts of a soul shut in by a wall of circumstances 
from which it strives in vain to escape? At last, sinking 
down with fatigue, it dreams a dream of idyllic beauty. 
But no sooner is its strength recruited than the struggle 
begins again. “ How is ‘ gravity’ to clothe itself, if ‘jest’ 
goes about in dark veils?” exclaims Schumann. No 
doubt, scherzo, if we consider-the original meaning of the 
word, is a misnomer. But are not Beethoven’s scherzi 
misnamed? And then, what is the use of carping at 
names? A scherzo of Beethoven is one thing, one of 
Mendelssohn another, and one of Chopin again another. 
Nay, we may without exaggeration say that Chopin 
created a new genre, although he called it by an old name. 
If we picture to ourselves the pianoforte style and litera-. 
ture of his time, we cannot but wonder at the originality 
with which he handles the instrument and the tone- 
material, and accord to him emphatically the titles of 
master and inventor. 

Vol. III.—“ Grande Polonaise brillante, précédée d’un 
Andante spianato, avec accompagnement d’orchestre,” 
Op.22 ; dedicated to Mme. la Baronne d’Est. The andante 
(G major, ¢), as the accompanying adjective.indicates, is 
smooth and even. It makes *one'think of a lake on a 
calm, bright.summer day. A boat glides over the pellucid, 
‘unruffled surface of the water, by-and-by halts at a shady 
spot on the shore, or by the side.of some island (?), then 
continues~ its course (€),°and finally returns to its 
moorings (}). I can perceive no connection between the 
andante and the following Polonaise (in E flat major) 
except the factitious one of a formal and forced transition, 
with which the orchestra enters on the scene of action 
(allegro molto, =). After sixteen bars of ‘uéfi the piano- 
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forte commences, unaccompanied, the Polonaise. And 
here I may remark that, barring the short and in no way 
attractive and remarkable ¢u¢tis, the orchestra yore a 
very subordinate and often silent vé/e, being indeed hardly 
missed when the pianoforte part is played alone. The pro- 
nounced dravura character of this piece would warrant 
the supposition that it was written expressly for the con- 
cert-room, even ifthe orchestral accompaniments were not 
there to prove the fact. A proud bearing, healthful vigour, 
and sprightly vivacity, distinguish Chopin on this occasion. 
But, notwithstanding this brilliant appearance, I venture 
to hint that one misses his best qualities—those which are 
only discovered in confidential intercourse. The Polonaise 
in question illustrates not only the most brilliant but also 
the least lovable features of the Polish character—osten- 
tatiousness and exaggerated rhetoric. Chopin is dis- 
covered posturing and dealing in phrases. We also meet 
again with the sentimental affectations which I pointed 
out in speaking of the nocturnes, Op. 9. In short, Chopin 
comes before us as a man of the world, intent on pleasing, 
and sure of himself and success. The general airiness of 
the composer's style is particularly noticeable in this work. 
Look, for instance, at the left-hand part throughout the 
piece, and then at passages such as you find on page 381, 
bar 7, &c. (Messrs. Augener and Co.’s edition) ; page 383, 
bar 9, &c. ; page 385, bar 6, &c. ; page 386, and others. 
Premitre Ballade, G minor, Op. 23; dedicated to 
M. le Baron de Stockhausen. When Schumann reviewed 
the second ballad of Chopin he wrote: “Chopin has 
already written a piece under the same title, one of his 
wildest and most individual compositions.” Schumann 
relates also that the poems of Mickiewicz incited Chopin 
to write his ballads, which information he got from the 
Polish composer himself. He adds significantly: “ A poet 
again might easily write words to them [Chopin’s ballads]. 
They move the innermost depth of the soul.” Indeed, 
this ballad is all over quivering with intensest feeling, full 
of sighs, sobs, groans, and passionate ebullitions. The 
seven introductory bars (/en¢o) begin firm, ponderous, and 
loud, but gradually become looser, lighter, and softer, ter- 
minating with a dissonant chord which some editors have 
thought fit to correct. Yet this dissonant E flat may be 
said to be the emotional key-note of the whole poem. It 
is a questioning thought that like a sudden pain shoots 
through mind and body (No. 14). And now the 
story-teller begins his simple but pathetic tale, heav- 
ing every now and then a sigh. After the ritenuto 
the matter becomes more affecting; the sighs and 
groans, yet for a while kept under restraint, grow 
louder with the increasing agitation, till at last the whole 
being is moved to its very depths. On the uproar of the 
passions follows a delicious calm that descends like a 
heavenly vision (sexo mosso, E flat major). But this does 
not last, and before long there comes, in the train of the 
first theme, an outburst of passion with mighty upheavings 
and fearful lulls that presage new eruptions. Thus the 
ballad rises and falls on the sea of passion till a mad, 
reckless rush ( presto con fuoco) brings it to a conclusion. 


(No. 14.) 




















Quatre Mazurkas, Op. 24; dedicated to M. le Comte 
de Perthuis. Schumann is right—some poetical trait, 





something new in form or expression may be found in 
almost every one of Chopin’s mazurkas. In the first I 
would point out the augmented second, ascending in the 
third bar, and descending from the sixth to the seventh 
bar. The harmonic progression of the last-mentioned 
bar cannot be overlooked, or if overlooked cannot be 
passed by unheard. Rhythmically, and harmonically too, 
the second half of the first part, the digression in B flat, is 
charming — the displacement of accent produces here 
a wayward expression. The second part with its suc- 
cession of thirds suggests the observation that although 
Chopin sometimes trembles upon the verge of triviality, he 
never falls over. In the second mazurka we meet a very 
merry and unceremonious company. The entrance and 
succession of the chords on the fifth and second degree of 
C major, when after some fitful whiskings A minor is 
reached, and one looks forward to a comfortable stay in 
that key, are decidedly rude ; this is evidently not a full- 
dress party—in fact, not a kid glove is to be seen in all 
the place. Again, our ears, habituated to our major and 
minor scales, are struck with the B natural in the bass and 
treble (bar 21, &c.) where they expected the tone series 
of F major. Likewise unexpected and, although expressive, 
certainly unpleasant, is the D flat major after C major. 
The third mazurka does not so much call for comment as 
its companions; but one cannot help thinking how the 
composer in playing it caressed the pianoforte with tender 
strokes and gentle pressures, especially at the beginning 
of the second part, and how, figuratively speaking, he 
kissed that pretty face, with its atv mignon, that peeps out 
in the concluding bars of the first and second parts. The 
fourth mazurka is the longest of the set. Of noteworthy 
points I shall mention the two currents of melody—the 
undercurrent of which one might call the inner voice— 
in the first part, the concussions of minor ninths and major 
sevenths in the second (p. 412, bars 6 and 7, of Messrs. 
Augener and Co.’s edition), the desert-like unison, or 
rather octave passage, with its progressions of augmented 
seconds (here is a tempting occasion for a discussion on 
and an examination of the emotional expressiveness of 
the unison as opposed to harmony), the original com- 
mencement, and the still more original conclusion—the 
melody rests on F, the fifth of the scale, the harmony 
makes a decided turn to B flat major, after which a snatch 
of the melody trails behind, and stops, as if exhausted, on 
the fifth. The sudden turns and unexpected digressions 
in Chopin’s mazurkas are often so unaccountable, so en- 
tirely out of the line of logical sequence, that our following 
him is beset with difficulties. 


(To be continued.) 








THE GREAT GERMAN COMPOSERS. 


IT was formerly the custom in writing for young people 
to adopt a childish style of expression, to write down to 
the supposed level of their understanding, and to convey 
moral or other lessons by means of a diction and form 
of arrangement which defeated its object, for instead of 
arousing respect in the infant mind it gave rise to a feel- 
ing of the deepest contempt and ridicule. The lessons 
thus sought to be given to children were probably at the 
outset based upon the moral principle that it was un- 
necessary, if not unwise, to give strong meat to babes, and 
the character of the existing strong meat was such as to 
be almost too powerful for children of a larger growth. 
When the children who had been fed upon this mental 
pabulum were in turn called upon to furnish food for the 
young of their generation, the memory of all that the 








themselves had endured, induced them to strive to furnis. 
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such educational provision as would serve to instruct, and 
not to weary. The character of the literature for young 
minds became altered, the writers remembering that if they 
were but children of a larger growth the converse was 
equally true, and children were only undeveloped men 
and women. A reference to and comparison of the 
literature for juveniles issued some fifty years back with 
some of the books of the present day designed for a like 
purpose, will show an extraordinary advance in thought 
and treatment. The beautiful little work now under re- 
view, “The Great German Composers,” is one of the 
latest attempts to familiarise important events to the 
young mind, and one which shows that the effort to 
provide worthy means is not confined to one people or 
nation. The book, originally written in German by 
J. Stieler, has been carefully translated by a writer, 
C. P. S., whose initials are already familiar to the readers 
of the MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. That he has done 
his work well the few extracts from the book subjoined 
will. conclusively tell. The names included in the list 
of great German composers are Handel, Bach, Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn. 

The particulars given of the lives of the several writers 
are correctly stated, and put in a terse yet interesting style. 
Speaking of the rapidity of his working, and the variety 
of his labours, our author says of the first-named :— 


Handel now confined himself entirely to one sphere, and pro- 
duced in an incredibly short time a number of works of the very 
first order. Only a few of these works treat mythological subjects. 
Even at the time when he devoted himself to writing operas, he 
composed, though in longer intervals, three oratorios—Zsther, 
Deborah, and Athalia—to these he had now added Alexander's 
Feast. In the year 1736 he wrote the festival music for the marriage 
of the Prince of Wales, and shortly afterwards the Funeral Psalm 
for the funeral of his illustrious protectress, Queen Caroline, a com- 
position which counts among his best and most deeply emotional 
works. Then followed /srae/ in Egypt, then Saud, and in 1741, the 
crowning edifice, Ze Messiah. Handel was then in his 56th year, 
and completed this masterwork in the short space of one month, 
He often remarked to his friends that when engaged on this 
work he was in a condition of which St, Paul the Apostle said: 
‘* Whether in the body, I cannot tell ; or whether out of the body, 
I cannot tell ; God knoweth.” 


Speaking of John Sebastian Bach, the following anec- 
dote, though well-known, gathers new interest from the 
method in which it is told :-— 


He was born at Eisenach, on the 21st March, 1685, and was 
a son of a member of the municipal band of that town, His 
mother, the daughter of an alderman of Erfurt, was taken from 
him before he was old enough to remember her, and he had hardly 
reached the age of ten when his father also died. And thus the 
boy was left an orphan, alone and helpless in the world. His eldest 
brother, who at that time was already organist in the parish of 
Ohrdruff, consented to receive the lad into his house; and instructed 
him on the harpsichord and in the rudiments of music. In a very 
short time young Sebastian played all his pieces by heart and with- 
out mistakes, and entreated his brother to give him more difficult 
pieces. Amongst other works, his brother happened to possess a 
collection of studies by the most celebrated composers of the day, 
such as Fischer, Bruhns, Buxtehude, &c., and this collection now 
was the object of Sebastian’s most ardent envy. With tears and 
caresses he implored his brother to let him play these pieces, but 
the brother was deaf to his prayers. The more obstinate, how- 
ever, the brother was in his refusal, the more pressing became the 
boy in his demands, One day Sebastian accidentally discovered 
that his cherished jewel was kept in a cupboard which was only 
protected by lattice doors. He tried to force his hand into the 
cupboard, and intense was his joy when he found that the book 
could be rolled up so as to make it pass through the lattice-work. 
His mind was made up. He secretly procured music paper, and 
made use of the first moonlight night to out his enterprise as 
soon as the household had retired to rest. e crept up to the cup- 
board, extricated the book, and copied the music while the moon- 
light lasted. Being unable to procure a candle, and with the moon 
as his only precious light, he took six weary months in completing 
his toilsome work, often interrupted as it was, and many a time did 
he cast anxious glances at the cupboard lest his brother should 





have intentionally or accidentally deprived him of his precious 
volume. 

At last he had reached the end ; the complete volume was copied, 
and was hisown. All his trouble, all his toil, was nothing compared 
with the happiness of his possessing his treasure. But, alas! the 
joy was as short-lived as it was intense, 

It was only quite secretly that Sebastian was able to make use 
of his achievement ; but however cautiously he did it, the secret 
came at last to his brother's knowledge, who, extremely annoyed at 
this independent conduct, at once took the hard-won treasure away 
from him, and could not be induced to restore it, It was not until 
after his brother's death, in the same year, that Sebastian recovered 
his cherished property, although he now also found himself the 
owner of the original. 


The story of the birth and infancy of Christopher 
Willibald von Gluck is thus related :— 


Gluck, the reformer, or rather the founder, of classical opera 
—for before him Italian opera enjoyed undisputed supremacy— 
was born on the 2nd July, 1714, at Weidenwang, a small vi 
close to the Bohemian frontier, in what was then the Upper 
Palatinate. The child of poor parents, and living in a small 
locality, which offered hardly any means of education, the lad was 
brought up in the simplest manner, and received only the most 
elementary instruction. The early and rapid growth of his musical 
talent was therefore the more remarkable. With very little assist- 
ance he could sing almost anything that was put before him ; he 
played the violin, and later on also the violoncello with ease and 
refined taste, and soon became the favourite pupil of his old master, 
who willingly sacrificed his leisure hours to instruct so gifted a lad. 
Gluck, on his part, devoted all his spare, and even his play-time, to 
the cultivation of music; but this artistic tendency by no means 
pleased his father, who, being the inspector of the fisheries and 
forests of Prince Lobkowitz, wished his son to follow in his foot- 
steps, instead of wasting his time on a profession which, in his 
opinion, would never support him. He therefore employed him as 
much as possible in the service, and insisted rigidly on the lad’s 
work being properly done. Christopher did his best to gratify his 
father’s wish, though it would often happen that, whilst his father 
imagined him still at his work in the forest, the lad was practising 
musical exercises at his beloved master’s house. His father having 
put an entire stop to his practising by day, Gluck was anxious to 
make use of the night ; but this led to even greater disturbance and 
punishment, for his father now put all the instruments under lock 
and key. His Jew's harp was the only treasure he had rescued, by 
hiding it in his pocket, and this instrument had now to compensate 
for the absence of all the others. And the gifted and enthusiastic 
lad acquired really so much skill in playing his instrument that, as 
he was wont to say, it considerably influenced his future career. 
His father, who had now been transferred to the prince's estate in 
Bohemia, sent the lad, then at the age of twelve, to the lyceum at 
Komotau, where he succeeded in obtaining instruction, not only on 
the piano and organ, but even in counterpoint. When the holidays 
came, Christopher asked his father for leave to make a little excur- 
sion, which leave was granted, but without any means to defray 
expenses. ‘‘ With a few coppers,” he relates, “ did I start on my 
journey, and in order to save them, I went into a farmhouse when I 
felt very hungry, and finding the farmer's family at their meal, I 
drew forth my Jew’s harp and played a few strains on it. Seeing 
that I was respectably dressed, the good people bade me sit down 
and partake of their meal.” It was in a similar way that our 
youthful traveller procured quarters for the night, and he thus made 
his living for fourteen days, at the end of which he had reached the 
outskirts of Vienna. It was more especially in the houses of parish 
priests that he met with a hospitable reception, for in every one of 
them music was cultivated ; he sang in church choirs, played some 
instrument or other whenever his assistance was needed, and this, 
together with his straightforward and unaffected manner, opened 
him the hearts of all, It was to one of his reverend hosts that 
Christopher confided how he was longing to devote himself to 
the art of music, but how his father’s opposition frustrated all his 
designs. The worthy old priest, though himself a passionate lover 
of music, and pleased with the lad’s enthusiasm, urged him to 
consider how many who had chosen this career had been almost 
brought to starvation because they never rose above mediocrity. 
But when Christopher assured him so gravely and decidedly that he 
would shrink from no difficulty, and that for this reason alone he 
hoped to be successful, the priest consented to write to Gluck’s father, 
urging him no longer to oppose the lad’s desire, seeing that his 
extraordinary talent and strength of will justified the most sanguine 
expectations. Gluck enjoyed his benefactor’s hospitality a few 
days longer, and then took his leave, enriched by his host's blessing 
and an addition to his funds to pay his expenses home, so that our 
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traveller returned actually with more money than he had started 
with, though this was not saying much. Gluck counted the fort- 
night thus spent among the happiest days of his life, and even in 
his advanced age he would speak with evident delight of his little 
adventures, of the kind-hearted people he had met, and of his 
faithful Jew's harp, which he had still in his possession. His father, 
seeing that the boy's talent for music was growing rapidly, at last 
withdrew his opposition, and Christopher could now devote all his 
spare time at the lyceum to his beloved art. 


The incidents in Haydn’s life are graphically told, and 
the following simple account of his last days will be read 
with interest by old as well as young :— 


Whilst Haydn was thus looking forward to his death, a heavy 
trial was to overcloud his last days. In the spring of 1809, the 
French enteted Vienna, and he deeply felt the misfortunes of his 
country and his emperor, to whom he was devoted. 

It was on the roth May that a French army-corps made its entry 
into Vienna ; Haydn was just rising from his bed when the report 
of guns shook the walls of his house. He, however, remained 
quiet and composed, even during the night, as the bombardment of 
Vienna proceeded, But the shock to his system soon made itself 
felt. His strength failed visibly, and a fortnight later, on the 26th 
May, he suddenly grew worse and lost his consciousness, which only 
returned a few minutes before his death, in the night of the 30th 
and 31st May. 

The discomfiture and trouble which then prevailed in Vienna 
made it impossible to arrange a funeral worthy of the deceased. 
His remains were buried with great simplicity, and a plain tomb- 
stone bearing his name, his birthday, and the day of his death, 
marks his grave. At the instance of his friends, Mozart's Reguiem 
was produced in honour of his memory, and the entire staff of the 
French army-corps, as well as the leading citizens and artists of 
Vienna, attended the funeral service. 

It was not until the autumn, 1820, that Haydn’s remains were 
transferred to the cemetery of Eisenstadt, where a costly monument 
perpetuates his name and his works. 

Haydn's library, manuscripts, medals, diplomas, and other marks 
of distinction were acquired for a considerable sum by Prince 
Esterhazy, who founded a museum specially in honour of the great 
composer and his immortal works, 


The details of the childhood of Mozart and his sister 
are among the most pleasing pages in the book. One 
extract will show the style in which the author dwells 
upon the theme :— 


Of seven children only two were left to Leopold and his wife— 
the youngest, Wolfgang, and his sister Anna Maria, who was four 
years older, and went by the name of Nannerl. 

These two children gave at an early age proof of their love and taste 
for music. Their father, whose salary of 400 florins per annum was 
hardly sufficient for the maintenance of the family, was obliged to 
devote every spare hour to composition or to giving lessons. Thus 
he had but little leisure time for his children, and all he could do 
was to give an occasional evening lesson to his clamorous little 
daughter. But no sooner did he open the harpsichord than little 
Wolfgang, then only three years of age, would leave his toys, take 
his post by his sister's side, and his diminutive hands folded on his 
back, listen intently until the lesson had come to an end. He 
‘would then say: ‘ Please, papa, let me play too.” ‘‘ Yes, my 
boy, you too shall play,” replied his father ; *‘ but you must grow a 
little taller first, so that your little nose comes at least up to the 
keyboard.” But Wolfgang by no means saw the necessity of this, 
and whenever he found the instrument open he cautiously touched 
the keys with his diminutive fingers, and was delighted when he 
had succeeded in playing a chord, though every discord seemed to 
give him, as it were, a nervous shock. Nannerl, in the meantime, 
made considerable progress. One evening when she had played 
her piece without a mistake, Wolfgang, who had listened closely, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, papa, I can play that too.” ‘‘ Can you, indeed, 
my boy,” replied his father incredulously ; and, paying no attention 
to him, sat down in his arm-chair to read the newspaper. But 
Wolfgang, unnoticed by the others, climbed up the chair, found the 
notes on the keyboard, and then exclaimed triumphantly: ‘‘ Now, 
papa, come and see that I can really playit.” And, to the astonish- 
ment of the parents, the lad actually played the piece quite correct] 
and with great expression, His father was moved to tears ; he too 
the boy into his arms, and, kissing him, exclaimed : ‘‘ Yes, my dar- 
ling boy, ing will indeed be a capital musician some day.” He was 
in the habit of putting Wolfgang to bed, and of giving him his 
blessing after having said his prayer with him, This evening he 
did it with unusual solemnity. He remained standing at his dar- 

ling’s bed. long after the lad had gone to sleep ; he felt that his boy 





was unusually gifted, and that it would be his sacred duty to de- 
velop such extraordinary faculties. And fervently did he pray that 
night that, with the Almighty’s help, his boy might be permitted to 
use his powers for his own good. 


The infancy ot great men always possesses a charm for 
the reader who has enjoyed the “fruition of their genius,” 
Here is a story of Beethoven’s babyhood :— 


But the height of his ambition was to sit on his father’s knee, 
and, having his tiny fingers guided over the keyboard, play the air 
which his father was practising. ‘*Oh, please once more, papa ; 
please once more!” the boy would exclaim as often as his father 
wanted to rise from the piano, It was evident that Ludwig was 
endowed with considerable talent for music ; and to this reflection 
his father at once added another, and one, which, in his condition, 
was excusable—namely, to cultivate that talent with a view to profit 
by it. ‘If I could only make a second Mozart of the lad !’’ he 
would reason with himself. 

Ludwig had hardly completed his fifth year when his father began 
to teach him the piano and violin. But the success by no means 
came up to John Beethoven's expectations. Ludwig was quite 
willing to practise, but in his own fashion, He detested being 
continually pushed and pressed to play given exercises ; his father’s 
alternate violence and tenderness were not calculated to improve 
matters, and the lad took almost a dislike ‘to music. Standing on 
a footstool at the piano, he often cried bitterly while practising his 
exercises, and years later he often complained that had he had 
an education like Mozart, he might have been spared many a 
trouble. 

But it must be borne in mind that Ludwig's stubborn and 
obstinate nature was the exact opposite of Wolfgang's gentle 
and cheerful disposition. Nothing but the loving reproof of his 
mother could induce Ludwig to do his duty ; and to his dying 
day he was devotedly attached to her, ‘‘for,” as he would often 
say, ‘‘she bore my stubbornness so patiently.” To stimulate his 
zeal his parents often told him of his late grandfather, Ludwig van 
Beethoven, who had been leader of the late Elector’s band, and 
had dearly loved his little grandson, But although he died when 
Ludwig had hardly completed his fourth year, he was still fresh in 
the lad’s memory. His life-size portrait, painted by the Elector's 
own artist, was the pride of the family, but alas! it was also the 
one remnant of their former happiness ; all the rest had gone long 
ago. 


That the greatest genius does not always manifest 
itself in early youth, the life of Weber teaches us. That 
the ruling characteristics of life principles are formed 
early there is not a doubt. Who shall say, after reading 
the following, that the tender, prayerful melancholy, if it 
may be so called, which is everywhere present in Weber’s 
music, is not due to the teaching and precepts of his pious 
mother? 


Carl Maria was the favourite of his youthful, loving mother, but 
at the same time the instrument of new experiments on the part 
of his father, who hoped to find in the child at last the longed-for 
prodigy. Me was a weak, sickly chfld, and had reached almost his 
fourth year before he was able to walk by himself. He suffered 
more especially from weakness in the thighs, which never left him 
entirely. This complaint prevented him from joining in the games 
of the boys of his own age ; and the incessant instruction in music 
by which his father hoped to make a second Mozart of him had so 
excited his nervous system that he anxiously shrank from .every 
physical exertion. It is true that later on, when he was less 
tormented, and his system developed more naturally, his gaiety of 
heart conquered all his physical shortcomings; his ingenuityand good 
humour made the pale-faced limping boy the favourite of all his 
companions, of whom the majority were older than himself. 

It is probably the energy he so early displayed in conquering his 
physical sufferings which enabled him to impart to his great works 
such an exuberance of freshness and life, although he was himself 
the victim of pain and discomfort, 

His father and his step-brother Fritz shared in the task of teach- 
ing him. Although almost disgusted with the surfeit of music, he 
submitted patiently to his father’s will, but, to the latter's despair, 
seemed to show no talent whatever for music. He relates himself 
that Fritz, having taken the violin bow away from him, and thrown 
it on the floor in disgust, exclaimed, ‘‘My dear boy, whatever 
you may become, you will certainly never be a musician.” 

were poor prospects ; but his father was not discouraged, 
and continued his instruction. To the games of his companions 
and to bodily exercise the poor boy was almost a stranger. . His 
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favourite scene of action, as far as his physical condition would 
permit, was the theatre. 

The director’s son, and known to the children of all the actors 
and musicians, he was quite at home on the stage ; and it is owing 
to his own firmness, but chiefly to the influence of his refined and 
pious mother, that he escaped the temptations inseparable from 
stage life. She personally taught her delicate favourite, and be- 
stowed her tender care on nipping in the bud any evil influences 
that might affect the lad’s pious disposition. 


The story of Mendelssohn’s life is most beautifully told, 
and the insight into his character, which is given in the 
following account of the closing hours of his life, betokens 
great observation and just appreciation :— 


In the midst of this activity, he was stunned by the news of his 
mother's death, a terrible blow to his filial affections. ‘‘ All that 
happiness is now over,” he writes to his brother, ‘‘but I have begun 
to work again, and that is really the only remedy. When I had 
entered the concert room yesterday for the rehearsal, the very first 
song so affected me that I had to leave the room to give way to 
my tears. And thus time creeps on; but, alas! what we have 
possessed is none the less dear to us; what we have lost, none the 
less painful.” 

It was with alarm that his friends soon afterwards noticed a great 
change inhim. His health was greatly impaired ; he complained 
of violent headache ; his duties were onerous and repulsive to him, 
and his natural gaiety had made way to a certain weariness. His 
friends urged him to take a complete rest ; and he so far yielded 
that he paid a visit to Berlin, and on his return endeavoured to 
divest himself as much as possible of his official duties. 

It was in the year 1847 that he again went to England, and 
achieved a splendid triumph with the “Elijah”; on his return he 
went to Frankfort to meet his wife and children, and with them to 
enjoy rest from labour to his heart’s content, when the death of his 
beloved sister Fanny fell upon him like a thunderclap. 

She had been in perfect health on the 14th May, for’which day 
she had arranged a rehearsal. Suddenly, whilst playing the piano, 
she lost all power over her fingers, and had to bathe them in hot 
vinegar, which in a short time seemed to restore her, But on again 
entering the music-room, she was seized with a second fit, and died 
in a few hours. ‘‘ What we have all lost in her,” writes Mendelssohn, 
“it is impossible to conceive. I cannot realise it, and still think it 
cannot be true, And then, again, the terrible reality is before me ; 
but it is difficult to submit to it with humility and fortitude, I can- 
not bear to think of music ; it seems to leave a terrible blank in my 
heart. My children alone cheer me up ; they are my only comfort.” 

From Frankfort he went with his family to Baden-Baden and 
Interlaken, where they lived in strict retirement, and returned to 
Leipzig in the month of September. He now began to write a new 
oratorio, ‘‘ Christus,” and proposed to go to Vienna to rehearse and 
conduct the ‘‘ Elijah,” in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, 
to whom he was wont to say, ‘‘ Life is but short ; we must work 
while it is yet day.” Towards the middle of October he was seized 
with violent headache, which, however, passed off, although his 
strength visibly failed, and he had to abandon the idea of going to 
Vienna. On the 3oth October, he was able to take a short walk 
with his wife ; but in the afternoon he was seized with a fit, which so 
prostrated him that his medical adviser declared his state hopeless. 
His consciousness returned, and even on the 3rd November he still 
conversed cheerfully with his brother, who had hastened from Berlin 
to see him. But suddenly he raised himself, as if his head were 
tortured by fearful pain, and, uttering a cry as of anguish, sank 
back on his pillow. He continued in a state of torpor, almost un- 
conscious, and passed away at half-past nine, on the 4th November, 
18 


the funeral took place amid a large concourse of people. The 
friends, pupils, and admirers of the composer came from near and 
far ; the band which headed the procession played one of his songs 
without words, whilst choruses from ‘‘St. Paul” and from Bach's 
‘* Passion Music” terminated the solemn service in the church. Long 
after the crowd had departed, the chief mourner, his faithful wife, 


was seen kneeling in prayer at the coffin. ‘‘ The Almighty will help 
me to bring up my children so that they may be worthy of their 
father,” she said repeatedly to her friends. 

The remains of the departed composer were conveyed the same 
night to Berlin where they were solemnly interred in the family 
vault, 

‘© However well-being and success accompanied him in life,’’ says 
a distinguished critic, ‘‘ they never induced him to deviate from the 
path he had marked out for himself. He was as ready to do good 
as he abominated evil. He was an enemy to all empty praise, and 
thought it beneath his dignity to claim merit for anything except the 

success of his works. He lives in my memory as one of 
the truest'and noblest artists I have ever known.” 





By these necessarily imperfect and hap-hazard extracts 
a fair knowledge of the character of this new addition to 
the literature for the young will be gained. If they have 
served to excite an appetite to know more of the work, a 
good object will be attained, for it is certain that the book 
is a good and worthy one. It may not be out of place 
here to remark that it possesses a further claim to con- 
sideration in the fact that it is very copiously and 
artistically illustrated with wood-cuts by several artists. 
The drawings are, in fact, so faithfully done that the 
pictures will serve as models of accuracy in costumes, 
peculiarities, and so forth. It is, moreover, beautifully 
printed, and issued in a form which will be a sure passport 
to popularity, while the matter it contains, and the form 
in which that matter is set out, will make it acceptable 
not only as a book for pleasant reading, but for earnest 
study, and a model for all books designed to engage and 
to instruct the minds of the young. 








Foreign Correspondence. 
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MUSIC IN PARIS. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 
Paris, Aug. 4th, 1879. 

THE musical season in Paris is in truth a myth; one ought 
rather to speak of a musical fyear, consisting of seasons: 
spring—all the smaller artistic concerts in the various salles ; 
summer—the Trocadéro concerts, and public concours of the 
Conservatoire ; autumn—the reopening of the Chitelet and 
Cirque d’Hiver concerts ; winter—these last named and the 
Conservatoire concerts combined ; the extra grand fétes to be 
described as ‘‘rayons du soleil extraordinaires,” which may at 
any time unexpectedly illumine the horizon. 

Our first duty on this occasion is to record one of these 
said ‘‘rayons,” which made its appearance on the 29th of June 
at the Thé4tre des Nations as a “ grand concert-conférence,” 
under the honorary presidency of M. Victor Hugo—the presi- 
dent being M. E. Lockroy, who was supported by known 
sénateurs and députés. The orchestra consisted of eighty musi- 
cians, conducted by the various composers of the music which 
was performed, and MM. Luigini and Frémaux. The pro- 
gramme included works by M. Paul Véronge de la Nux, Gabriel 
Marie, M. Ch. de Sivry, Pénavaire, Saint-Saéns, Emile Pessard, 
Hillemacher, Guiraud, and Méhul,‘&c. This concert was much 
appreciated, and a great success. 

M. Eugéne Gigout, organist of the Church St. Augustin, gave 
two concerts, on the 3rd and 1oth of July respectively, on the 
grand organ in the Salle des Fétes in the Trocadéro. He was 
assisted by various well-known artists, and on the second 
occasion by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, with whom he played 
as duets the andante of the third concerto for piano, also a 
scherzo for piano and organ (both by Saint-Saéns). The o 
compositions chosen for these occasions were by Mendelssohn, 
Niedermeyer, Boély, Saint-Saéns, Bach, Lemmens, Handel, and 
several of his own compositions. 

On the 20th of July a ‘“‘réunion” was given in the Salle 
Erard by MM. Marmontel and Le Couppey, and their respec- 
tive Conservatoire classes, as preparatory to the grand public 
examination announced to be held the following week. The 
pieces chosen for this year for the piano are—-Concerto No. 6, 
by Herz, for the female pupils, and Chopin’s Allegro, Op. 46, for 
the male pupils. This year the male pupils have, for the first 
time since several years, borne away the palm. The days 
fixed for the public examinations were Thursday, 24th, singing ; 
Friday, 25th, piano ; Saturday, 26th, opéra comique ; Monday, 
28th, opera ; Tuesday, 29th, violin and violoncello ; Wednesday, 
30th, dramatic declamation ; Thursday, 31st, wind instruments, 
The prizes are to be distributed on Wednesday, August 6th, 
under the presidency of M. Jules Ferry. 

On Tuesday, July 29th, a concert—organ, singing, and instru- 
mental music—was given in the Salle des Fétes, Trocadéro, by 
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‘*L’Ecole de Musique Religieuse,” under the direction of M. 
Gustave Lefévre, with the co-operation of various artists ; and 
“L’Harmonie des Enfants de St. Nicolas de Paris,” under the 
direction of M. Josset. After the concert the prizes were given. 

The annual distribution of the prizes of the ‘‘ Cours Gratuits” 
of the Grand Orient de France, of which we have spoken on a 
former occasion, took place on the 2nd of August. On this 
occasion six choruses were sung—viz., ‘‘ Herzenswiinsche,” by 
Chezy ; ‘‘Im Thale,” by Delia Helena; ‘‘Schweizerland,” by 
Ignaz Heim ; .‘‘ Les Chanteurs des Bois,” Mendelssohn ; *‘ La 
Brigantine,” by Savary ; and ‘ Philémon et Baucis,” arranged 
by Mangin. Four ‘‘Scénes” were declaimed by the pupils of 
the French Cours—viz., ‘‘Scéne du Misanthrope” (Moliére), 
**Scéne du Mariage Forcé” (Moliére), ‘*Scéne, Par Droit de 
Conquéte”’ (Legouvé), ‘‘Scéne du Cid” (Corneille). ‘La 
Perle, Morceau du Piano,” by Tito Mattei, was played by Mlle. 
Lucie Plain. Various Alsatian, French, and German songs 
were sung by MM. Lévy and Labarre, and the usual discours was 
delivered. 

On the 3rd of August M. Guilmant gave his sixth organ 
concert in the Trocadéro. It was one of the most beautiful of 
the season. He was assisted by the favourite Madame Boidin- 
Puisais, who sang an air from Fidelio (Beethoven), and ‘‘ Ce 
que dit Je Silence” (Guilmant), and won her usual laurels ; 
the equally favourite lady violinist, Mlle. Marie Tayau, 
played on this occasion the cadenza, andante, and finale from 
the violin concerto by V. Jonciéres, one of Tartini’s quaint 
sonatas, and Raft’s delightful cavatine, at the end of which 
she was almost overwhelmed with applause. M. Guilmant 
was further assisted by M. Ivan Caryll, the ‘‘ Société Chorale 
de I’Ecole Galin-Paris-Chevé,” and the veteran musician M. 
Louis Lacombe, with whom he played as duets for piano 
and organ a scherzo capriccioso by himself, and Berlioz’s 
lovely “ Ballet des Sylphes.” Space does not permit us to cite 
the whole of the programme, which was classical and interesting 
as usual. We cannot, however, forbear mentioning the per- 
formance of the pretty little gavotte, so well known everywhere, 
by Le Pére Martini. This was executed with wonderful organ 
combinations, having a kind of bell accompaniment. It was 
vociferously encored. The whole concert gave much pleasure. 
When one contrasts such a refined and peaceful Sunday after- 
noon in ‘‘ Fair France,” all classes of society being represented, 
down to the workman in his blouse, who can enjoy such lovely 
music for fifty centimes, and have a good seat too,—with the 
scenes in our large English cities, which take place certainly on 
account of the lack of intellectual distraction ; then one cannot 
in this respect think favourably of one’s otherwise beloved 
country. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, August 12th, 1879. 
THE Conservatoire of the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde finished 
its academical year on July 14th. Two public concert produc- 
tions, and the different concurs ( privat) examinations, have taken 
place. That of the opera school I select for further remark. 
There were performed upon a little stage scenes from Verdi’s 
Maskenball, from Norma, Martha, Czar and Zimmermann, and 
Troubadour, The orchestra was that of the Conservatoire. 
The whole performance was conducted by the director, Herr 
Hellmesberger ; the effects of scenery and action were managed 
by Professor Herr Friedrich, one of the Hofschauspieler, from 
the Burgtheater. Among the pupils the best has been Herr 
Weltlinger, a very good tenor, with considerable dramatic 
verve. His voice is strong enough for any vé/e’in Wagner’s 
dramas, or in Meyerbeer’s operas ; and as he has much feeling, 
and a good notion of stage business, he may one day make his 
mark on a larger stage. Friiulein Mathilde Saxe will also be a 
good acquisition for comic opera, for which she is eminently 
qualified—a fine sympathetic voice, very good action, and nice 
figure. Both have finished their probationary years, and may 
now join their predecessors, Mmes, Gerster, d’Angeri, Schuch- 
Proska, and many others. Of two Schluss-Productionen given 
by those who won first prizes, the programme of the former was 
filled with parts of the concertos of Schumann, Beethoven, 





Saint-Saéns, Henselt, Litolff, Liszt, and Chopin, with a fugue 
from Bach, and a duet from Spohr’s Jessonda. The second was 
an orchestral concert. The first part of a symphony, and a 
romance for violin, both composed by pupils; an aria from 
Haydn’s Creation (sung by Herr Weltlinger) ; and parts from 
iano-concertos from Reinecke and Saint-Saéns—were included 
in the performance. 

To see the number of clever pianists augmented is always a 
pleasure of a doubtful sort ; on the other hand, every young 
man showing talent for composition is entitled to a hearty 
welcome. For the present there have been two such pupils 
worthy of special notice ; the one the composer of the first part 
of a symphony (Herr Alfred Kross) ; the other (Herr Victor v. 
Herzfeld), with a romance for violin. May all good success 
attend their path ! 

The annual report for the past school-year, 1878-79, shows 
54 professors and 742 pupils, 32 belonging to the school for the 
drama. Among the pupils there have been 427 learning the 
piano, 90 the violin, 57 solo song, 25 harmony and counterpoint, 
and 67 different wind instruments. 

And now I invite you to take with me a short excursion to 
Salzburg. The musical festival is over; they had very fine 
weather—in Salzburg, amid the days of perennial rain, the 
small ‘Mozart-Hiuschen on the Kapuzinerberg, had its little 
song ; but where, after all, was the festival? The performance 
of the guasi-extra concerts by the Philharmonics from Vienna 
could scarcely deserve to be called by so dignified a title. In 
England, and along the Rhine, for any like occasion the people 
of the locality and the neighbourhood of the festival would have 
joined heart and soul to do honour to the event. The best 
amateurs and professionals would have been invited, and all 
would have been brilliant. But here the good inhabitants sat 
down, and seemed to rejoice in a programme which had no 
novelty, no choir—so to speak. There was no chorus, and 
not even a number from an oratorio. Under such circumstances, 
I fear this second ‘‘ festival ” will also be the last. Considering 
the charming situation of the place, we are not bound to fixed 
days to profit by the beauties of the scenery, and Mozart is ever- 
lasting. It is a strange sign when a country like Austria, so 
rich in good voices, should not be capable, once in the year, to 
form a choir to perform our great master-works. The regret is 
the more keen when we know that the ci-devant real ‘‘ Musik- 
feste” arranged by the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna, 
from 1812 to 1847, in the Imperial Great Reitschule, a most 
excellent hall for the purpose, is not forgotten. 








Rebielws, 


— +e — 

Barcarolle, fir das Pianoforte. Componirt und Fraulein Anna 
Mehlig gewidmet von XAVER SCHARWENKA, Op. 14. 
London: Augener & Co. 

TIME and changed circumstances are for ever bringing varieties 
which, in their turn, may become the points of departure for 
entirely new matters, until two things, called by the same name 
and produced at a distance of time, can scarcely be reconciled 
either as belonging to the same family or to have originated out 
of it. This is especially the case with music, for there are few 
other means of exhibiting so forcibly and so distinctly the rapidity 
of change. The process of development may be studied in its 
entirety without a gap in the chain of evidence, and with the 
added security of knowing the exact period of its production. 

Modern writers seem rather to seize the spirit of a special 
form of thing than to trouble to produce ‘additions to the store, 
and so it is not at all unlikely that all the supplies which have 
been made in a particular sort of work will have to suffice for 
the needs for time present and to come. 

With regard to the Barcarolle, originally and still a song sung 
by the Venetian boatmen, a simple theme being set forth ina 
regularly recognised rhythm, the novel simplicity of the melody 
and measure soon found imitators. The sentiment or poetry of 
the thing next struck the minds and the fancy of musicians, and 
this gave rise toa series of instrumental pieces in the style of a 
barcarolle. These at first were of modest limits, scarcely more 
developed than when associated with words. By degrees the 
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sentiment became expanded and extended, until at last we find 
the word associated with compositions of the most exalted 
character, the ag ea of both native and foreign artists. 
The list of works written in this style for instrumental employ- 
ment chiefly, would form no bad epitome of the ideas which 
have influenced men’s minds from time to time, neither would 
it show in an uninstructive form the methods of employing the 
resources of the several instruments for which the pieces may 
have been written. 

_ These remarks have been excited by a careful reading of the 
piece now before us, and a reference to some simple airs con- 
tained in a little work entitled “ Barcarolle di Venezia, a una 
e due voci,” published about the beginning of the last century, 
in which each melody is simplicity itself. The work now before 
us, the Op. 14 of one of the greatest writers for the pianoforte 
now living, Herr Xaver Scharwenka, contains all the senti- 
ment, the spirit, and the artlessness of the original, with all the 
dash, fire, and impetuosity of modern treatment. As a compo- 


amateurs of moderate skill, although at the same time it cannot 
be classed among the easy pieces. As a study of octave playing 
in chords, and for arpeggios, it is invaluable, while the fasci- 
nating character of the music is certain to excite the highest 
admiration to the hearer, as well as being likely to prove an 
incentive to the student. 

As music it is most pleasing. The grace of the ideas, the 
pion character of the treatment, the form, the contrasts of 

armony, the spirit of boldness with which the figures are intro- 
duced and employed, all unite in making the piece, which, by 
the way, is dedicated to Mdlle. Anna Mehlig, one of the most 
accomplished players of the day, not only interesting in itself, 
but as evidence of the genius of its author. 


oe ee 


The Duchess of Connaught’s March. By W. G. Cusins. 

Pianoforte Duet arranged by E. J. Troup. London: 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, & Co. 
THAT Mr. Cusins is a musician who writes vigorously and with 
a considerable amount of originality, the March now under 
netice would abundantly prove were there no other evidences 
of his power of writing attainable. What his other works are 
the readers of the MoNTHLY MusICAL RECORD need scarcely 
be reminded, and therefore further reference to them at this 
time need not now be made. The illustrious personage whose 
name the March bears has accepted the dedication, and it may 
be said in general terms that the work is in every way worthy 
of so high a distinction. It is thoroughly original, and being 
dignified in character, neither set nor formal, yet not abandoning 
the needful rules for the construction of works of the kind to 
which it belongs, at once claims the attention and strikes the ear 
with novel force. As far as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment for pianoforte duet, which must be acknowledged as being 
carefully and well done, the March could most readily lend 
itself to produce a fine result with either an orchestral or 
military band effect. As, however, these are not always to be 
obtained, the present arrangement may do much in helping to 
make the composition as popular as it deserves to be. Here we 
may suggest, as another means to the like end, that if it were 
adapted for use upon the organ a larger circle of admirers 


might be found for it, for the more it is known the better it 
will be liked. 





Andante in A. For the organ. By HENRY SMART. (Posthu- 
mous work No. 1.) London: Augener & Co. 


IT is customary, and to some extent laudably so, to offer to the 
world all that can be gathered from the works of one whom 
death has deprived of the power of producing more of the 
material whicl® has helped to make his name popular. The 
judgment which influences the selection is, however, not always 
such as metes-out justice to his memory at the same time. It is 
not always desirable to parade for admiration, or even for 
example, the immature efforts of genius, or to give out things 
which would tend to lessen the estimate in which that genius 








care to see its idol shattered. On the other hand, it may be said, 
that even useless and needless researches sometimes recover a 
jewel worthy of the crown to be placed upon the brow of an 
idol. The material thus recovered is considered as of too great 
value to be lost, and is often injudiciously allowed, if not actually 
to crush out the beauty of a loved image, at any rate to disfigure 
it into deformity. The Andante in A now under notice is no 
immature work, no cast-aside production of inexperienced 
handicraft, but a composition which bears in every turn the 
trustworthy evidence of powerful and well-balanced thought 
and ulterior experience. This is what might be expected in 
the last work from the hand of one so thoroughly skilled in his 
craft. The careful and interested reader regards the work with 
many a saddened thought, but not altogether without a hope 
behind. This is the last work of a master mind it is true ; the 
busy brain that gave it birth is at rest for ever, but the example 
lives as a pattern for imitation, emulation, and perhaps develop- 
ment. It is of its own self worthy of the highest consideration 
among artists, to say nothing of the value it bears as the crown- 
ing evidence of a genius which has always been progressive. 
The Andante is not a long piece, but there is not a bar which 
does not seem to be just in the right place, and the theme once 
started flows on in a gracefully spontaneous manner, exactly as 
might be expected, yet without the least suggestion of common- 
place in ideas or of foregone conclusions. None but Henry 
Smart could have written this charming, sweet, and fascinating 
rondo, so thoroughly fit for its purpose, so truly expressive and 
full of power. Popular among organists as many of his pieces 
are, this Andante in A possesses all the qualifications for the 
most extensive popularity of all his works, to say nothing 
of the interest attached to it as being almost, if not actually, 
the last expression of his musical mind he was permitted to 
produce. 





Pélerinage en Italie. Petite Suite pour Flite et Piano. Par 
A. TERSCHAK. Op. 165. London: Augener & Co. 
THERE are five separate movements in this suite, the number 
required to fulfil the conditions necessary to justify its title. 
Beyond this there is scarcely anything to indicate its connec- 
tion with the ancient suites, and so forth. They were, for the 
most part, pieces with the names of dance measures, if they 
were not actually intended for terpsichorean use. Herr Terschak 
has selected the title in a like ground, but without the particular 
application. The pieces in the suite are more or less connected 
with each other by sympathy of idea and character, and although 
they might be readily converted into dance measures, they are 
not so called. The form of the several movements is not ex- 
tended enough to enable them to be classed among examples of 
the sonata form. The lines upon which they are built are, how- 
ever, graceful and shapely, and such as bring with them their 
own charm. The melodies, presumably original, are each in so 
thoroughly Italian a form that they might have originated 
among the people into whose land the pilgrimage has been 
made. Without any more intimate acquaintance with the 
thoughts, designs, and ideas of the composer, the fancy will 
strongly possess the imaginative hearer that certain of the chief 
towns in Italy were sought to be represented by means of music; 
and those whose knowledge of the places and their characteristics 
is efficiently familiar, may see Venice, Florence, Naples, Milan, 
and Rome reflected in these five beautiful pieces of writing. 
Whether there is any groundwork for the supposition that these 
or any places were intended to be foreshadowed by the com- 
poser need not further be the cause of inquiry. Regarded from 
a musical point of view, without reference to any underlying 
current of meaning there may be, it is with the confidence of 
pleasure and the pleasure of confidence that they may be recom- 
mended. To amateur flute-players the delightful little solos 
will prove a great boon, as well for the opportunities the work 
Pg for the exhibition of brilliancy with a very little labour, as 
or the means of contributing a new and fresh pleasure in the 
home circle. Herr Terschak writes in the most agreeable 
fashion for the flute, and his pianoforte accompaniments are not 
wanting in skill; his power of inventing sweet little melodies, 
and his happy knack of conveying by such a medium the spirit 





is held by reason of subsequent labours. The public does not 





of the subjects treated, implies a great amount of poetical as 
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well as: musical ‘skill. For these qualities his work demands, 
as it deserves, a hearing; and for having devised a pleasing 
medium, which it is hoped will be followed by others of like 
value and worth, he is worthy to receive as a musician the best 
consideration. 


The 137th Psalm. Set to music by HERMANN GOETZ. 
London: Novello & Co. 


THE 137th Psalm, ‘‘ By the waters of Babylon,” has been set 
in many ways by many writers, some to exhibit their powers of 
command over instrumental resources, others to show how 
skilfully they could treat voices, many for the sake of a musical 
idea, some to display the depth of feeling with which such a 
subject should be approached. The setting now before us is 
well adapted to exhibit the excellence of the composer in each 
capacity. A pianoforte part alone is given, but with the indi- 
cations of instrumental effect which accompany the task, no very 
great stretch of imagination is needed to realise the power of 
the composer in dealing with orchestral tone, or to tell how that 
his colouring is fitly appropriate to the subject in hand. The 
voice parts again are beautifully written, and the general idea 
of weary captivity is most touchingly prevalent throughout the 
whole work, while as a poetical and deeply religious setting of 
the psalm there are few works like it, and not many above it. 
The opening verse is like the wail of despair; this is set as a 
chorus. The request of the captors for ‘‘One of the songs of 
Zion,” repeated by a soprano voice, in a sad soliloquy, gives 
rise to another chorus ‘‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song?” 
treated in imitatién as though each asked the same question in 
the same form. Again the soprano voice is heard, ‘‘If I think 
not on thee, Jerusalem,” the sentiment of which is repeated in 
chorus. Then the old Jewish feeling of revenge makes its way 
through sadness and despair, and is expressed in a chorus which 
is essentially dramatic and thrilling in character. A bass voice, 
with prophetic instinct, tells of the fate of the “Daughter of 
Babylon,” a cry of exultation goes forth, and the hope of ulti- 
mate retribution makes the sufferers for a time forget their 
bondage. Here a less thoughtful musician would leave the 
work, prompted so to do by the order of the Scriptural text, 
but Goetz remembered that this was the song of the children of 
Israel in captivity, and so, with a master-stroke of genius he 
repeats the first theme, completes the picture, and leaves a work 
worthy of the highest admiration. The translation or adaptation, 
entrusted to the Rev. J. Troutbeck, has been fairly done, but 
it might have been better if the familiar text of the Bible 
or Prayer Book version had been more generally employed, 
especially as the musical notes would have warranted the use 
in the greater number of instances, 


Canzonets. By JOSEPH HayDN. London: Augener & Co. 


ALTHOUGH three-quarters of a century and more have elapsed 
since these charming canzonets were written, and though gene- 
rations of musicians, with new thoughts and new ideas, have 
been born, fretted their hour, and have disappeared, the beauty 
of these simple melodies, as fragrant as the odour of violets, and 
as fresh as the new-born blossoms, remains the same for the 
delight of all to whom the sense of sweetness never appeals in 
vain. 

The whole twelve of the set, for which the words were fur- 
nished by Mrs. John Hunter, the wife of the famous surgeon, 
are now republished in a complete form in octavo size, beautifully 
and clearly engraved and printed, and published at a very small 
ag ‘*The Mermaid’s Song,” ‘‘ Recollection,” ‘* My Mother 

ids me bind my Hair,” ‘‘ Despair,” ‘‘ Pleasing Pain,” ‘ Fi- 
delity,” ‘* The Sailor’s Song,’’ ‘‘ The Wanderer,” ‘* Sympathy,” 
‘* She never told her Love,” “ Piercing Eyes,” and ‘‘ Content,” 
are the several titles of these songs, each one of which brings 
pleasant memories to those who remember them ere their general 
popularity had faded away; for there was a time when these 
simple ditties were to be heard not only in every concert pro- 
gramme, but also in the drawing-room, from which last-named 
place they are not yet wholly banished or displaced by more 
modern effusions. In the belief that there are many musicians 





to whom these elegant compositions are not known, and who 
would be pleased to make acquaintance with them in the present 
most agreeable shape, we recommend them with the confidence 
of being gratefully commended by those who read them for the 
first time. 


The Legend of the Fair Melusine. Composed by HEINRICH 
HorMANn. Op. 30. London : Neumeyer & Co. 


THE story of Melusine, one of the most ancient and most general 
among the legends of Northern people, lends itself readily to the 
purposes of music, and although Mendelssohn has left an over- 
ture in which the characteristics of the story are intended to be 
set forth, the present is the first serious attempt to impart a 
lyrical form to the legend. The words, translated from the 
original ballad by Osterwald, have been rendered into good 
verse by Messrs. George Boyle and Lewis Novra, and make a 
very interesting libretto. The music does not apparently aim at 


a very high standard, or at any individuality of style, but it com- x 


pletely succeeds if its design was to hit the popular taste, or the 
taste for popularity. Herr Hofmann may have had some such 
design, for the opening and closing choruses have the same 
melody and character as that of a harmonised Volkslied. This 
enframes the work, as it were, and gives a special amount of 
tone to the work. There are altogether some eleven sections, 
independently of the prologue and epilogue, which are set out 
in the usual dramatic form, and include solos, duets, trios, and 
choruses. The voices required are soprano (Melusine), alto 
(Raymond’s mother), baritone (Raymond), two basses (Sintram 
and the King of the Water Sprites), together with a chorus. 
The work is written for a full orchestral accompaniment, but the 
edition now under notice has the accompaniments arranged for 
pianoforte alone. This is not difficult, and would. prove to be 
very effective when judiciously used. It does not, of course, do 
more than suggest the orchestral colouring, though in one or 
two places the instruments employed in the score are named, 
and a tolerably fair idea of the effect may be thus gathered. 

There are many striking pieces in the work which would 
probably produce pleasing effects when well rendered. Of the 
chief of these, those for which popularity may be predicted are 
the prologue and epilogue, the Volkslieder, to which reference 
has already been made, the duet ‘‘ With thine Eye,” the choruses 
for the water nymphs, “‘ We come at thy calling,” and ‘‘ Bubble 
up brightly ;” the solos for baritone, ‘‘I guess the Spot,” and 
“*Q Melusine, wilt thou not forgive.” The piece called the 
finale, ‘‘ Hark ! hark !” which includes several movements, is 
dramatically written, and increases the interest of a very melo- 
dious work, which would doubtless find its way speedily into 
the repertoires of choral societies but for the somewhat pro- 
hibitory announcement on the title-page that ‘‘the right of 
public performance is reserved.” There are many bodies who 
would hesitate about putting a work into rehearsal even though 
there was no arrangement to be made with the publishers for 
private rehearsals, for the goal of most amateur choral societies 
is the terminal performance, 


The Arsenal; or, War and Peace. Cantata, by CHARLTON 
T. Speer. London: Weekes & Co. ’ 

ALL possible encouragement may be, and should be, offered to 
a young composer whose works show that he is thoroughly in 
earnest in the labour he imposes upon himself. At the same 
time, the elders should not be unmindful of the duty which 
devolves upon them to offer advice and counsel from out of 
their experience, so that all that is exuberant may, if possible, 
be checked, and all that is unnecessary may be avoided in time 
to come. The work now before us bears evidence of much 
thought and earnest desire, but it also exhibits some weakness, 
and not a little eccentricity. This latter quality is often mis- 
taken for genius. It is only like it in that it fails to take 
advantage of convenient though ordinary rules. Unlike it, it 
may be indulged to an excessive degree, so as to become in- 
tolerable to those who are (unable or unwilling to submit to the 
eculiarities it calls forth or is the result of. In his setting of 
ngfellow’s poem Mr, Speer has made a high aim—he has 
sought to be dramatic, and to be effective—he has not quite 
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succeeded in either respect. At present his power is not er the rapidity of the ¢emfo might be expected. A considerable 


to his desire. Restless tonality, far-fetched chords, and needless 


repetition of words will not bring the position he evidently seeks 
for. That he has evinced some considerable degree of ability 
cannot be denied. Discipline and experience is mainly what he 
needs; these will both come by exercise and self-restraint. 
If he is less ambitious in his attempts, and does not disdain work 
or become disheartened by failure, the one will follow the other. 
He should continue to write, but should shun the publicity of 
print, although his attempt is a commendable one ; for until his 
mind is more matured, and he is just enough to himself to 
exercise the virtue of silence, he will not make the world believe 
that his talents are equal to his longing for fame. 


attempts until his powers are more under reasonable control. 





MINOR ITEMS. 


Marche Hollandaise. By ScoTson CLARK. 


amount of point is given to the progress of the melody by the 











modulations, which, like the whole ideas, are spontaneous and 
free. The movement in the key of bp major, twice repeated, 
forms a striking contrast in colour and character, and makes the 
return to the original subject expected and welcome. 
fore becomes a brilliant piece, alike available for the purposes 
of quiet study or performance in the concert-room. 
ngering is carefully marked throughout.— 
Andante and Alla Tarantella for the Violin, with pianoforte 
accompaniment by LEO KERBusCH. (Forsyth Brothers.) Ama- 












































teurs of the violin will be glad to make an intimate acquaintance 


He has | with this well-written, easy, effective, and pleasing piece of 
shown that there is good hope for him in the future—let him 


labour to realise that hope by postponing the publication of his | bright, brisk, and engaging in its character. 


writing. The andante is graceful and melodious ; the tarantella 
The piano- 
forte part is simple, and the combination of the two effects, solo 
and accompaniment, such as is very likely to secure and strengthen 
the piece in its claim to popularity.— 7hree Quartets for Soprano, 
Alto, Tenor, and Bass. By H. HOFMANN, Op. 8. (London : 


(Augener & Co.) | Neumeyer & Co.) The English verses to these three quartets 


SimPLicity and striking melodic phrases, with the time well | have for titles—1. ‘‘Be Thou Faithful;” 2, ‘‘ Whom God a 
marked, should be the characteristic quality of every march for | Faithful Love has Given ;” 3. ‘* The Sprig of Myrtle.” With- 


it to be successful. 


That these are not wanting in this the last | out having seen the original words to these quartets, it must be 


effort of Mr. Scotson Clark, those who know his power in this | Said that the adapter, Mr. Lewis Novra, has endeavoured to 


special direction need scarcely be told. Few men know bette 


r | wed the spirit of the music to suitable words, and may be com- 


what is wanted to make up the points of good and effective | mended upon his success. The music itself, though not remark- 
march measures than he, and in few other instances has he been | able for any very great originality, is pleasing and very able ; 
more happy in the invention and setting out of a theme than in| the parts are well set out for the several voices, and with the 
the present instance. It is the perfection of 2a and good | Observance of all due light and shade, would probably be very 


result, and will doubtless attain a wide popu 


arity. With a| effective.—T7he Singer's Guide. 


By JoHNn Apcock. Second 


view of fitting it for all needs, it is published also as a pianoforte | Edition. (Nottingham: H. Farmer.) Upon a former occasion 
duet, as a piece for the organ, and as a solo for the harmonium. | We noticed this little work, commending it for its usefulness. 
The first three of the arrangements are now before us, and if the | That its value has been appreciated may be inferred from the 
absence of difficulties in the demands made upon the skill of | fact that a new edition has been called for and produced. The 
players in either be a recommendation, then the ‘‘ Marche | contents comprise rules and exercises for the pronunciation of 
Hollandaise” has the strongest points in its favour in each case. | English, Italian, and Latin; a pronouncing dictionary of musical 


—Tarantelle, Op, 11. Polonaise, Op. 12, 
Pianoforte. By XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


Duets for the | terms, Scriptural and other names ; and observations on the art 
(Augener & Co,) | of chanting. The hints as regards the pronunciation of English 


In a former Number of the RECORD we called attention to | até, upon the whole, very good ; the directions respecting Italian 
the Tarantelle, Op. 11, in its first published form, for two | are also useful. There are differences of opinion with regard 


hands only. 


It is needless to repeat all that was then said in| to the pronunciation of Latin. 


The directions may serve as 


its favour, and this must be done if a critical review is to be | Valuable to those who are called upon to sing the words and 
given. It will serve all present needs to say that Herr Schar- | music in the Masses and other portions of the service in the 
wenka has revised the work, and arranged it as a pianoforte | Roman Catholic Church, but the ‘‘use” of Oxford and Cam- 


duet, thus distributing the difficulties to be dealt with by two bridge is entirely different. 


In the musical terms there is a 


instead of by one pair of hands, The Polonaise is, like all the plentiful lack of both French and German words, and as these 
works from the same hand, exceedingly interesting, alike as an | 4r¢ now as frequently met with as Italian, the omission might 
example of musicianly work as for the knowledge of the | be supplied in a future edition. The remarks on chanting are 
resources of the pianoforte exhibited in every bar. It there- | scarcely complete enough to express all that is necessary to 
fore forms a pleasing addition to the list of admirable | Show. Apart from the little peculiarities here pointed out, the 
pieces already sent forth by him.—7arantella for Pianoforte pamphlet is very good, and deserves success, 


Duet, by J. Rarr. (Augener & Co.) The original taran- 
tella dance tune was a traditional one employed as a means 
to excite those who had been bitten by the tarantula, or 
venomous spider, to such activity as should enable them to 
throw off, through the pores of the skin, the virus or poison 
injected into their bodies by the bite. Others mention 
that the music was more designed to quiet the nervous system 
which was disturbed by the spider-bite. At all events, although 
one hears little about the terrible dancing mania called by the 
name of tarantism, and which at one period of history affected 
all classes of society, the musical form arising out of it still 
remains to us, and composers finding in its sparkling, dashing 
rhythm, fit means for the display of their capability in writing, 
continue to produce works of more or less interest in this par- 
ticular direction. There are some which have become classical, 
others which deserve to attain that honor, and among this last- 
named class none is more worthy than this the latest published 
composition by Raff, this tarantella, ‘‘ Les Pécheuses de Pro- 
cida.” Although it is a little longer than the ordinary pieces of 
its kind, it never loses interest or lacks fire from the first note to 
the last, but dashes on with an impetuosity that is the more 
attractive because the theme is so fascinating. The key selected 
is that of D minor, and the melody, quaint and original, is well 
supported by some clever sequences of harmony. The work 
given to the hands in both parts is not more difficult than from 





Conrerts. 


——— 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 


H. R. H. The Duchess of Edinburgh distributed the prizes to 
the students of the Royal Academy of Music, on July 22nd, in 
the Concert Room attached to the building. After that Professor 
Macfarren had in a few graceful words, tendered thanks to her 
Royal Highness and her illustrious husband who was present, 
together with others who had done good suit and service to the 
Academy, the following students received prizes :— 


The Lucas silver medal (in memory of Charles Lucas), Arthur G. 
Thomas. The Parepa-Rosa gold medal (in men.ory of Euphrosyne Parepa- 
Rosa), J. Hervet D’Egville. The Sterndale Bennett prizes—purse of ten 

ineas—(in memory of Professor Sir William Sterndale Bennett), Margaret 
yde; second prize—purse of five guineas (presented by W. Dorrell, 
Esq.}—Alice Heathcote. The Llewelyn Thomas gold medal, Marian 
McKenzie. The Evill prize—purse of ten guineas—Arthur F. Jarratt. The 
Heathcote Long prize—purse of ten guineas—F. W. Bampfylde. The 
Rard prizes—purses of £25 and of £10—first prize, Tobias A. Matthay; 
second prize, Henry R. Rose. The Walter Macfarren prizes—silver medals 
of female members of the choir, and a purse of five guineas to a member 
to the band for largest number of attendances at choral and orchestral 

actice—(choir) Lousia Amor, Cornelia Andrews, Henrietta Austin, Susan 
adon Bacon, Bertha Connell, Margaret Gyde, Edith Lammimann, Ahnie 
Scates ; (band) William C. Hann. 
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Annual Prizes.—Female Department.—Certificates of Merit to pupils 
who have previously received silver medals, being the highest award of 
the Academy—{Singing) Annie E. Bolingbroke, Ada Patterson, Clara 
Samuell ; (Pianoforte) Edith Goldsbro, Dinah Shapley. Silver Medals to 
pupils who have previously received bronze medals—(Singing) Sarah 
Ambler, Irene Ware ; (Pianoforte) Ada Hazard, Ethel Gregory, Ma: t 
Gyde. Bronze Medals—(Singing) Mary Bell, Jane Brownlow, Effie 
Clements, Maude Cornish, Arianna Fermi, Alice Farren, Kathleen Grant, 
Amy Gill, Louisa Harvey, Alma Hallowell, Adéle Myers, Marian 
McKenzie, Kate Steel, Lily Twyman; (Pianoforte) Susan on Bacon, 
Lydia Bentley, Catherine E. Bishop, Ettie Carr, Beatrice Davenport, 
Alexandra Ehrenberg, Lucy Ellam, Emily Elvey, Rosina Evans, Elizabeth 
Foskett, Amy Good, Amy Gell, Gwellean Thomas, Florence Taylor, Lily 
Webster, Maude White, Maud Willett : (Organ) Rhoda Barkley; (Violin) 
Kathleen Watts, Winifred Robinson ; (Harp) Adelaide Arnold, Lucy Leach, 

Harmony.—Certificates of Merit, awarded only to students who have 

reviously received silver medals, Oliveria L. Prescott. Silver Medals— 

yles B. Foster, William G. Wood. Bronze Medals—Thomas Cammack, 
Cecile Hartog, Charlton T. Speer. Male Department.—Certificates of 
ee er F. Jarratt, Robert George. Silver Medals— 
(Singing) W. H. Brereton, J. L. Hutchinson, James aor Sidney 
Tower; (Pianoforte) Edwin Flavell, Percy Stranders; (Violin) John Payne; 
(Double pers Harper. Bronze Betel—{Saging) Benjamin Davies, 
- Hervet d’E ie, George Leader, Richard E. Miles; (Pianoforte) 

illiam Darby, Ernest Ford, Edwin Samson, William G. Wood ; (Violin) 
Frank Arnold, Arthur W. Payne; (Violoncello) William E. Whitehouse ; 
(Horn) Charles F. E. Catchpole, Prize Violin Bow, presented to the Insti- 
tution by Mr. James Tubbs, for violin playing—Thos. Oldaker. 

The following are awarded scholarships -—Westmoreland Scholar, Maud 
Cornish ; Potter Exhibitioner, Alice Borton; Sterndale Bennett Scholar, 
William G. Wood; Parepa-Rosa Scholar, Marian McKenzie; Sir oe 
Goss Scholar, Edwin Lemare; Lady Goldsmid Scholar, Beatrice F. S. 
D port : Profe ’ Scholars, (Violin) William Sutton; (Horn) Charles 
F. E. Catchpole. Balfe Scholar, George J. Bennett; Thalberg Scholar, 
Alice Heathcote ; Novello Scholar, William Sewell; Mendelssohn Scholar, 
Maude Valérie White. 


There was a concert in which the students exhibited their powers, 
both as writers and as executants, and at the conclusion the 
National Anthem was sung and played, and when the Royal 


party retired, the hall rang with the cheers of the students and 
many of the audience, 





PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Messrs, GATTI’S Promenade Concerts have become an institution 
at Covent Garden, and to announce their re-commencement is to 
record their continued success. The re-opening on the oth pre- 
sented no marked feature of novelty, the conditions as regards the 
entertainment, its performance, and the accommodation of the 
public, being in the main the same as last year. Hitherto, however, 
it may be added, the solo portions of the programme, vocal and 
instrumental, have devolved principally upon native artists, an 
arrangement which has not made the concerts less attractive, and is 
not likely to do so if the present Jiberality and judgment in selec- 
tion be maintained. Thus in the list of vocalists who have appeared 
successfully are included the names of Mesdames Osgood, Marriott, 
Mary Davies, Patey, Orridge, Cummings, and A. Sterling, Messrs. 
Lloyd, Santley, McGuckin, Maybrick, &c., all British, or entitled 
to claim near cousinship with us; and the prominent names in 
the orchestra are much in a similar sense. The eighty-five in- 
strumentalists are under the direction of Mr. Sullivan, but his 
indisposition, although it did not prevent his arranging the scheme 
of the performances, has thrown the active leadership upon his com- 
petent associate and deputy, Mr. Cellier. He is supported by 
such excellent instrumentalists as Messrs. Burnett, Val. Nicholson, 
Hann, C. Ould, E. Ould, J. Radcliff, E. Horton, J: Egerton, 
J. Maycock, J. Hutchins, J. Mann, H. Reynolds, C. Hadfield, 
S. Hughes, &c., as principals and soloists. e English and mis- 
cellaneous programmes have as usual been varied by occasional 
classical concerts for the more exacting, and on Monday evenings a 
symphony by Beethoven has been a regular feature. A crowded 
audience attended the opening, when the band of the Coldstream 
Guards contributed to the fine effect of the ceremonial. Auber's 
overture in E major, Hector Berlioz’s adaptation of Weber's 
Invitation to the Waltz, the entr’acte from Gounod’s Colomée, the 
gavotte from Mignon, the ballet music and march from /'’Africaine, 
the overture to William Tell, a grand selection from Aida, and 
the march from Tannhiiuser, were the principal orchestral items. 
Mme. Montigny - Rémaury was the pianist, and gave a superb 
rendering of Weber’s Concertstiick ; she also introduced the scherzo 
from M. de Saint-Saéns’ second concerto, and a Danse pompeuse 
by Mr. Cellier, which was much approved ; and Mr. Reynolds con- 
tributed a cornet performance from La Sonnamdula which obtained 
a merited recall. The vocalists, Mr. Lloyd and Mesdames Mary 
Davies and Sterling, appeared with, for the most part, well-known 
items ; but Mr. Lloyd secured a good reception for a new song by 
Mr. Cellier, ‘‘ There once was a time.” Beethoven's symphony in 
Cc major (No, 1) was the chief feature in the second performance, 





and was like the rest of the orchestral selections very finely played. 
It obtained an amount of approval from a somewhat general 
audience likely to encourage the idea of cultivating the many while 
amusing it. The first classical night began with the Zauberflite 
overture, and included Mendelssohn's Italian symphony (A major), 
the first allegro from Beethoven's concerto in C minor (No. 3) with 
Mme. Rémaury at the piano, and minor selections from Schubert, 
Boccherini, &c. The vocal programme by Mr. Lloyd, Miss 
Marriott and Mme. Sterling was from Mendelssohn, Schubert, 
and Weber. At the first English concert Mr. Sullivan was repre- 
sented by his ball overture, his masque music from the Merchant 
of Venice, selections from his Pinafore, &c. ; while Mr. Cellier’s 
Spectre Knight also had a place in the entertainment. Wallace's 
Maritana overture was, of course, not alone enough to take away 
the somewhat personal character of such a performance, The 
singing by Mme. Patey, Miss Davies, and Mr. Maybrick pre- 
sented little novelty. At the subsequent performances Beethoven's 
symphony in D (No. 2), the overture to Semiramide, the prelude to 
the third act of Lohengrin, the overture to Marco Spada, the 
Scotch symphony, the overtures to Der Freischiitz and Le Médecin 
maigré luz (Gounod), and selections from Madame Favart, 
arranged by M. E. Audibert, have been suc fully pr ted 
Mr. Santley appeared for the first time at the second classical night 
on the roth, with ‘‘O ruddier than the cherry,” and met with a 
most hearty welcome. 


Musical Potes. 


—>— 

Mr. W. A. BARRETT has arranged to deliver a lecture on Carols 
for Christmas and other Festival Seasons, at the London Institution, 
on December 18th next, The vocal illustrations will be sung by a 
select choir of voices, 


RICHARD WAGNER addresses the members as follows :—‘‘ In 
declaring the performance of Parsifal for the year 1880 impossible, 
I do not believe that I make an unexpected assertion to those who 
have taken interest in the march of events. But I think it my duty 
to publish it, to prevent misunderstandings, and especially to 
acquaint members who have joined our project only for next year's 
performance, without any combination of the general tendency of 
this union, that they may resign with the right to claim restitution 
of their contributions. It will depend on the increase and con- 
sequent strength of our union to enable me to fix the period of that 
— as well as that of occasional repetitions of dramatic 
estivals,”” 


Dr. ZACHARY BUCK, some time organist of Norwich Cathedral, 
and one of the most skilful and successful trainers of boys’ voices, 
died on August sth, at the residence of his son, in the 80th year of 
his age. 

















“NEW PIANOFORTE SOLO WORKS. 


COMPOSED BY 
XAVER SCHARWENKA. 


Barcarolle in £ minor ... 
— Mazourkas 

ema u. Variationen... 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, w. 


AUGENER & CO.’S EDITION--8582. 


ALBUM ESPAGNOL. 


PANISH DANCES 
For PIANOFORTE DUET, by 
MAURICE MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 21. 
4to Vol., oblong. Price, net, 2s. 6d. 


“The great ability of Herr Moszkowski as a writer for the pianoforte is 
most amply exhibited in these four sets of Spanish dance rhythms, arranged 
for two performers on the pianoforte. He has not only been able to set 
down on papera series of pieces in the style accepted as Spanish, with 
characteristic rhythmical progressions and weird and fascinating harmonies 
which of themselves exhibit no common order of invention and inventive 
power, but he has also designed some new and effective ——_ for the 
pianoforte, as well by way of accompaniment, as in the melodies. The 
present work consists of four pieces in the nage of G major, D major, F sharp 
minor and major, and again inp major. They are each full of character, 
and worthy to find admirers, as they are certain to do, as well in the home 
circle as in the concert-room.”—MonTHLyY Musicat REcorD, ¥xly, 1879. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Regent Street, w. 
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